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PEEFACE. 


In the* following discnssion of the character of Leibniz, 
and the spirit of his philosophy, I have endeavoured to 
coitg^ii^niyself as nmch as possible to those points in the 
life and t®e doctrine which cannot be easily gathered by 
a perusal of Guhrauer’s biography (Berlin, 1846), of the 
principal works of the philosopher himself, or of the well- 
known historical treatises of Ueberweg, Kuno Fischei*, 
Erdmann, and Zeller. These I have supposed to be of 
easy access, and I express the hope that those of my 
readers who have not read them may be better prepared 
by this volume to do so, and that those who have read 
them may find something in it, which the, larger works 
did not readily supply. 

Kone of the many editions of the works of Leibnizs 
complete j and none can as yet be dispensed with. The 
following are the principal editions : — 

I ‘ Gothofredi Guillelnii Leibnitii opera omnia, mine 
primum collecta studio Ludovici Dutens : ^ Geneva, 
1768, This edition contains a great deal of matter, 
referring especially to law, natural science, ethnography, 
^ and many letters which have not yet passed into 
the more recent but unfinished editions. 

^ 11. ‘Go<i Guil. Leibnitii opera philosophica qum 
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extant ktiria, gallica, gcnnanica omniaf cd. Joli. E,], 
Jinlmaun : Berlin, 1840. ThLs is the nio.st liaudy (idi- 
tion ; Ijnt as tlie correspondence is not (loinplete, it is Ijj 
no means’ sufficient for tlic liistorian, tlioiigli it sufficef 
for the purely philosophical student. 

III. In the year 1843, G. li Pertz began fin editiftp of 
the works of Leibniz, under the title„‘Lei])inzen’sgesam. 
incite Werke, aus den handschriften dor Kbnigludien 
Bibliothek zu Hannover herausgogeben,’ and edited him- 
self the (then unpublished) ‘ Annales imperii occidenti.s 
Bnmsvioenses,’ in three volumes ■ and in a fourth vol- 
ume, ‘Gesehichtliohe Aufsiitze und Gcdiohte’ (18i2). 
Unfortunately this edition did not aim at eomylefoness •, 
and in the preface to the fourth volume several historical 
ivritings of Leibniz are mentioned, notably his essays in 
the ‘Scriptores rexuni Brunsvicensiiun,’ as not having 
been included. The second series of this edition, which 
should have contained the philosophical worlm, does not 
extend beyond one volume, which gives the correspond- 
ence of Leibniz with Antoine Aniaud. It was edited 
by Grotefend (Hanover, 1846). This volume can be 
dispensed ivith, as it is incorporated in the edition of 
G^iardt mentioned below. 

IV. The only complete edition— so far as I know— is 

that of Leibniz’s mathematical works by Gerbardt„ an 
indefotigable student and editor : 

‘Lcibnizens mathematische Schriften, herausgegeben 
von C. J. Gerhardt,’ 7 imls. : London and Berlin, 1850 • 
Halle, 1865-63. It appeared as the third series in the 
edition of Pertz. 

Y. Ltnbnizs Deutsche Schriften, herausg< 3 geben von 
Dr G. E. Guhrauer,’ 2 vols.: Berlin, 1838 and 1840. •» 


VI. ^ QEiivres de Leibniz, publiees pour la premiere f ois 
d’apres les nianiTScrits originaiix avec notes et introduc- 
tions,’ par A. Loucber de Careil, 7 vols. ; Paris, 1859- 
75.^ The first two volumes, wLicb appeared in a 
second edition, eonfaiii the theological works ; vols. iii. 
to vi. the political works* vol. vii., entitled ^L. et les 
Acadthnies,’ contains the whole of the writings bearing 
upon Mie foundation of Academies. I have found the 
t^ro first and the last volume of much use in writing the 
fourth%tnd sixth chapters of the first part of this essay. 

VII. * JDie Werke von Leibniz,’ von Onno Klopp. Of 
this magnificent edition only 10 vols. appeared (Hanover, 
1864-77), belonging to the first series, and containing 
the historical and political works. 

YIII. The most important edition is that of C. J. 
Gerhardt, ‘Die philosophischen Schriften von G. W*. 
Leibniz,’ vols. i. and ii., and iv, and v. : Berlin, 1875-82. 
It contains valuable introductions, and gives the corre- 
spondence with eminent contemporaries. It is unfinished, 
and hence incomplete, like all the other editions of the 
philosophical works, but every student of Leibniz mUst 
eagerly look forward to its completion. The portrait 
reproduced here is taken from this edition, with the 
kind permission of the publishers, the ’Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung in Berlin. 

IX. The German translations of Leibniz’s principal 
philosophical writings, by Schaarschmidt and von Kirch- 
mann, in the ‘ Philosophische Bibliothek,’ edited by the 
latter, can be recommended on accoimt of the valuable 
notes and explanations attached to them. 
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LEIBNIZ. 


PART I. 

■" ■■ 

LEIMIZ’S LIFE AND THE GENESIS OF 
HIS PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAPTER 1. 

LEIPZIG AND THE EDUCATION OP THE SCHOOLS. 

A VARIETY of interests may lead ns to inquire into the 
circumstances relating to the person and life of a thiulpsi’ 
whose wiitings we wish to understand. But it*" is not 
often»that this inquiry is facilitated by an equal amount 
of biographical detail, or rewarded by such a number of 
suggestive incidents, as is the case with Leibniz. Among 
the many questions we may feel inclined to ask, none 
is more important than that regarding the age at which 
^ he attained to that peculiar phase of thought which he 
represents in the history of culture. To this question 
Ilfdbniz has himself given an answer. It was in his 
fortieth year that, according to his own testimony, he 
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Leilniz. 




felt liimself satisfied, after having changed and rechanged 
his views during nearly twenty-five years previously. If 
we compare this with corresponding data from the lives 
of other great thinkens, we find tliat Descartes felt his 


doubts solved when he was about twenty - eight 5 ears 


of age. Spinoza appears to have aSrived substantially 
at his peculiar doctrines at the age of thirty. In more 
modern times, Kant, when he was forty-five, seems to 
have reached those conclusions which lie develope^l later 
on. Hegel had matured his views when he was forty ; 
whereas Fichte at the age of thirty, and Sche^ljing at 
twenty, had already marked out publicly the^ positions 
peculiar to them. Among the philosophers of this 
country, Locke had drawn up the outlines of his prin- 
cipal work before he was fifty; Hume had defined 
his sceptical view as early as twenty-five ; but it took 
Berkeley many years to mature his ideas, which seem 
indeed to have been rounded olf only wlien he was ap- 
proaching sixty. These facts are not merely empty 
statistics; they suggest what importance we must spe- 
cially attach to the work of each of these thinkers. The 
dK'^bts ^f the youthful philosophical mind are expressed 
by Descartes and Hume; the first confident solutions 
by Fichte and Schelling; while the more serious^ stu- 
dent will turn to the patient inquiries of Locke and 
Kant, and will rest there with a consciousness of imsolverl 
problems before him ; or he will press onward to such 
solutions as human thought can afford, following in the 
track of Spinoza and Hegel, of Berkeley or of Leibniz, 
in the same degree as he may incline to logical strictness, 
to ideal purpose, or to fulness and breadth of thought M 
the supreme characteristics of liuman wisdom. 
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• Birth mid Parentage, . 3 

Blit second only to the interest which we take in the 
person and age of any author who has bequeathed to us 
a great work of thought, is that with which we -turn 
^ to the age of the world and nation which produced both. 
If is tlie labourer, the world at large, the nation in 
particular, is the h^ld on which he has cast the seed. 
Has this held been a large, or a small one? Has it been 
prepared by prerious cultivation to receive the seed, 
which^has sprung up readily find brought forth abundant 
fruit ] or has it been unprepared, and unable to develop 
blossoi^i^ and fruit, allowing much of the seed to lie 
dormant, or to grow slowly, awaiting the help of otlier 
elements to ripen it? And again, has the seed itself been 
the product of primitive growth, or has it been gathered 
from a plmit pruned and ennobled by previous care and 
nursing? These questioirs, expressed in less figurative 
language, indicate the lines on which our exnosition will 
proceed. 

Few periods in the history of any civilised nation 
could have been less favourable for the pursuit of liter- 
ary work than the middle of the seventeenth century in 
Germany, where Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz was bom, 

I at Leipzig, on the 21st day of June 1646. His father, 
a jurist and professor of moral philosophy at. the univer- 
sity, died in the year 1652, leaving his son under the 
care of a widow, only thirty-one years of age. Bhe was 
the tliird wife of his father, a good Christian woman, 
who conscientiously devoted herself to the education 
^ of her only child. There were besides two older chil- 
dren, a son and a daughter, by the father^s first wife, 
Guhraiier, the biographer of Leibniz, show^s that for 
, several generations back his ancestors on both sides 
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were well connected, and conmiandod tlie respect of 
their neighbours. Their means were considerabie, and we 
are told that his mother was religiously Ixuit upon iwe- 
serving in the children the good name of their ancestors, 
firjSk yivos Trarepwv al€rx}^vipL€v. Leibniz’s fatlier /?!Join 
bined — as did bis son afterwards on % huger scule — ]>ra.c- 
tical work and philosophical studies, being not only a 
professor but also a notary of co]isi(lera])]e, eiirinence ; ]>ut 
the more important traits of the sou’s cliaracte.r S 4 ^ein to 
have come from his mother, of whom in an obituary 
notice it is said, that besides being to every one a i^i^del of 
piety, she overcame all personal difficulties witirpatienco, 
trying to live with every one in peace and quietness. 
This conciliatory spirit showed itself in hn son’s cide- 
brated attempts to bring about political and religious 
union on many occasions well known in liistory, and lias 
found its classical expression in Iiis philosophical system. 

To be brought up in comparative affiueiice, snrrotinded 
by a scientihc and studious atmosphere, and, more than 
all, to inhale from infancy tlie spirit of tlie true Christian 
ctp'qvT}, must at all times he counted as an inestirrialjle l iless- 
Yiewed in the light of tlie history of those times, 
these circumstances seem to have exceptionally and pro- 
videntially combined to bestow on the youthful miifd of 
one of the greatest geniuses an educatuai hardly other- 
wise attainable during the darkcist pe,ri(.)d of Germany’s 
history, — a period characterised by mucli want and 
poverty amongst the people, the uncouthness of even 
the liigher and academic circles, and tlie rampant strife 
and discord of all religions parties. 

I^fotliing indeed could ho more desolate tlian the statJS 
in which Germany was left in the ycjar 1648, wlnm the 
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JJecUnc of A rts amd LiUmt%tr& in Chmmny. 5 

Westplialian peace brought the Thirty Years^ War to an 
end. 

The great changes which had revolutionised the world 
ill the sixteenth century, and which in England had led 
to iiTitional greatness and independence, led in Germany 
on the contrary to national degradation and helplessness. 
More than a century had to pass before the nation began 
to utilise the achievements of the age of the Eeforma- 
tion a?id the discoveries of natural science. Leibniz was 
the first who turned the thoughts of his countrymen into 
channmii^out of which a culture peculiar to themselves 
was to spring. But to understand his work and jiosition, 
it is necessary to go back to the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, and to analyse the conditions which from 
the same causes produced such opposite results. 

Without entering into doubtful speculations as to 
the differences of national character, from which varying 
developments may have arisen in England, Erance, and 
Germany respectively, it is sufficient for our present 
purpose to point to the geographical differences in the 
situation of these three countries. Even in common 
life we are inclined to look upon an abundaiic^T^of 
external means, a multitude of points of contact with 
the world, and a variety of interests,- as dangerous 
advantages bestowed by nature or inheritance upon 
any individual. We only think of them as unmixed 
blessings if they fall to the lot of him in whom we 
can look for moral strength and for that self-control 
which is gained by habit and education. The narrow 
sphere, the straight road, the limitation of interests and 
progress, may, we think, guarantee a safer though a 
slower xJi’ogress. The same reflections must apply in 
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Cause of the Decliue of Literature, 


lieritance from the ancieiit ; its history forms a conti- 
nuity with that of the Eoman Empire. The bearers 
of the new civilisation were the Tentonic race; the 
transmitter of the ancient civilisation was Eome. The 
EoiTSan Church, the only great and universal power, — 
which, whilst the Empire had lost its extent audits tem- 
poral sway, still upheld the uniting bond through the 
new faith, — preserved the continuity of history, and 
aimed at the reinstitution of that temporal power 
which had been lost. The Teutons being the conquer- 
ors <4^^^ world and the race of the future, it was 
natural that the Popes in Eome should confer upon them 
the honour and burden of re-establishing the Eoman 
Empire. And among the different Teutonic nations it 
fell naturally upon that which had most tenaciously 
preserved its independence in the great conflicts, and 
which, whilst other nations had been either overrun 
or scattered in aimless wanderings, maintained its ori- 
ginal country. These were the Germans proper or 
Franks, in contradistinction to the Gauls, who had 
been completely conquered by the Eonians, and to 
the wandering nations, the Goths and Vandals, ^vho 
had become mixed up with the peoples of southern 
Europe. From the Franks sprang the first great polit- 
ical conqueror and governor of the' new world, Charles 
the Great. On him Pope Leo III. conferred, on 
Christmas - day of the year 800, the title of Eoman 
Emperor. Charles was essentially German, his capital 
was Aix-la-Chapelie. The Eoman crown was hence- 
forward considered an honour belonging by precedent 
to the Franks or Germans. After having been lost 
by the division of the empire, it was again claimed 
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by Otto the Firet^ wlio wiis tlie lVniii(I(,r of tlio JIoJv 
Eoman Empire, ‘‘denoting the sovereignty of Germany 
and Italy vested in a Germanic priiice. ^ 

^ It may weU he conceived what calamities and sacri- 
faeos to the German nation were involved in the apparent 
glory and honour of this union of tfie two crowns In 
looking back from our point of view, we are forced to 
atttibu e the progress of civilisation to the modem 
principle of national development, Tlirough if .sepa- 
rate anguage.s oiily became possible as well 'as popular 
literature, the diffusion of knowledge, liberajt-^.vom- 
ment, and education of the multitude. The recent 
theory of chvision of labour found its practical apidica- 
tion on the grandest scale, when, in the cninse of the 
iiddle ages, western Europe was divided into a num- 

independently governed nations. 
Compared with this, the principles which di<!tatcd the 
government of the German Empire were antiquated and 
ipractiealj antiquated, because they attempted to *- 

cai^ tf succumbed j unr«ictical, be- 

ca^ they tried to connect the Christian religion with 
a temporal instead of a spiritual kingdom. Nor won 1 
It be correct to attribute tlie comparative freedom with 

t]ioifp!r"1 tn look after 

Ibui national consolidation and bourn goi'ernment to a 

eonstious recognition of the truer principle.. I’Jioir bless 

ngs worn thrust upon them. Eemoved fruu. the thoatm 

land Vrf ' civilisation, Eng- - 

by nature and circumstances forced into the ^ 
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course her history luis tukeii ) whilst Briiiice^ lunvil- 
iingly cast into the hMckground by a stronger Gertiinny, 
was retarded in her historhial progress just in the sainc^ 
degree as her rulers from time to time fa;ncie<I tlmy 
saw til opportunity for gaining the lost ascendancy, in 
imitating the old imperial policy, or in attempting, as 
I^apoleon the First did, to revive the obsolete idea of 
a world-empire. 

The* immediate consequences to Germany of this 
world -policy were clear. Th(3 very circumstaiices 
which a honie-iuler would have been th(i cause for 
establisliing a strong and central government — viz., th(3 
dangers threatening on all sides from barbarous peoples, 
led in Germany to a division of the empire into a 
number of smaller states, each with a prince strong 
enough indeed to defend himself, and a necessary help 
to the imperial force which was frequently fighting in 
foreign comitries for foreign interests, but at the same 
time a dangerous foe if inclined or if roused to oppe^st^ 
the central authority. Forced by their Italian policy 
to confine themselves principally to their western and 
southern dominions, tlie German emperors f sailed 'to 
assimilate and combine the uortliern and southern in- 
terests and tastes within the realm itself, and laid tin* 
foundation for tlmse conflicts which, even after tlie em- 
pire ceased to exist, r(*]uained the continual cause of 
disunion and iuteiaial disafiection, lint what we luiw 
principally in vie\\" is the peculiar natitmai iinportanct* 
of tliostj two grtait ev(*nts wliicli lierabled inoderji times : 
the disci>vejies of science and the lieformation. <d*r- 
mm\y as ;i jiaihai was not })repar(3d to utilise either of 
these to full ail vantage. 



In spite of the absence of settliscl goyoinmont, the 
later middle ages had witnessed in southern and western 
Germany a' considerable development of municipal life 
and wealth. The connection between Ifcdy and Ger- 
many went hand in hand -with the trade of tlie World, 
and the Crusades opened out connections with the East, 
whence most of the luxuries of that age came. The 
emperors also, being always in need of money, nursed 
and protected the industries of the towns, and granted 
them many liberties. Thus, in the large tornis of 
sonthern and we.storn 'Germany, arts, nmim^tures, 
litoratm'6 and culture, existed much earlier than in the 
other countries of western Europe. The Hanseatic 
League along the north coast of Gcmiany and Holland 
commanded the trade of tiro north, and formed the 
channel through wirich commerce and indu.stry were 
introduced into the northern countries and into Eng- 
land. But the invention of the compass, and the dis- 
covery of America and of the sea-way to India, com- 
pletely altered the course of European trade. Tire 
maritime nations became the carriers of the world, and 
the op^u sea a safer road than the dangerous and tedi- 
ous overland route, or than the coasting line alon« the 
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The IFeslphalian Peace. 

broken. Eiit it was only in England that this rupture 
was utilised in a political spirit ; in Germany the early 
reforniers liinited themselves to a religious view of the 
question. The emperor naturally regarded the move- 
nienf as antagonistic to the interests of the holy crown, 
wliicli was his chief glory; and among the smaller 
princes, some of v’hich supported the Eeformation 
vigorously, none was strong enough or willmg to under- 
take ttie contest in a national spirit. Frederick the 
Wise of Saxony refused the German crown in the 
.year when it was offered to him on the death 

of ]\Iaxiniiiian I., and by doing so doomed Germany 
to an age of internal strife and warfare, which in course 
of 130 years destroyed all her material wealth, dismem- 
bered the empire, depopulated the country, brutalised 
the people, and only ended through the absolute . ex- 
haustion of the nation. The Westphalian peace was 
concluded in the year 1648 from sheer necessity, just 
two years after the birth of Leibniz. Germany's first 
philosopher came to her rescue when she was most 
in want of a reviving influence. Few elements of 
liigher value had survived the destructive, pi^ocess' of 
continued war and discord, and few opportunities existed 
for the development of a genius like that of Leibniz. 
Yet through a combination of happy circumstances, he 
was brought into early contact with the best of the 
<mlture that was left, and thrown probably into the 
only course where his talents could be utilised. The 
theological warfare of the Churches and their represen- 
jjj^itives was, though the most prominent, still happily 
not the only outcome of LutheFs and Melanchthon^s 
work. But during the time of the Eeformation, and 








after it, there was a class of meii who wn-v repelled 1 
the noisy strife of the n«nv Clrai'cli as nnicli iis tlie 
were by the hollowness of the old. Cli!i' 4 iinr to th 
deeper religious truth of tlie Eefornintion, ivldch place 
the value of faith in its internal and spiritual watr 
festations, they nursed within thcms(i]vcs a trius Cljj.i^ 
tianity. In literature this phase of the religious lif 
foniid many classical reprcseiitali^'.is, before', during 
and after the Eeformation, from ''J'hmiia.s a Keuniii 
(died 1471) through Tauler (1.^21) ;„,d tiu- author 
the ‘Deutsche Theologie,’ many „f the wriliji^ (osj.e. 
cially the hymns) of Luther, and J. Arndt’s ‘Triu 
Christianity’ (1605), down to Paul Corhardt’s liynm^^ 
(pulilished 1668- 1667). Tliis inner Christianity in 
some instances lost itself in mystici.sm, ns in Jacob 
•oeiin ( 0-1624); in others it developed into pietism, 

as 111 Spener (1705); hnt in its tine foim it exhibits 
the best side of the religious life and work of Germany 
lo Its teaching we must trace the religious influences 
under which, through his excellent mother, Leibniz 
was brought. As she lived in a iinivcmitv town, and 
IS her own and her husband’s connections moved in an 
icademic circle, the young Leibniz was not obliged 

r oi'i^>tecome acpiainted with' the 

loubtful liberties, the numerous tumptatious, tlui bar- 
larous follies of student life. In the circle of ],is 
flder friends the liberal advice of one memlier prel 
'ailed over the prejudices of other, s.-who, accordino 

0 the pedantic fashion of the age, used to limit the 
.oy to catechism and picture -books, -and the library 

1 his father, previously kept under lock and key, ivas 
penecl to luni before he was ten years old, Here ac- 
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Ijdhwi£ s Ecifly Studies, 

cording to his own testimony, he used to bury himself in 
the society of Cicero and Qninctilian, Beneca and Pliny, 
Herodotus and Xenophon, Plato, the Eoman histoihins, 
and the Greek and Itatin fathers. In a philosoplncal 
•essay .-written in later life, under the name of Giiliehnus 
Pacidius, he says ()£ liiiuself, that left to his natiu'al 
tliirst for knowledge, he seemed as it were to be guichi<I 
by tlie “Tolle lege” of a liigher voice, which led him 
to stiit^y and imbibe the spirit of the ancients, with 
whom he became sufficiently fainiliar to acquire the form 
of expression and the tenor of thought peculiar to them. 
They le*ff%.iin to aim at two things, both foreign as it 
seemed to the wniters of the day — viz., in words to 
; attain clearness, and in matter usefulness. Thus early 
he established for himself the formal rule of de&iite- 
ness and transparency of diction, and the practical one 
of doing and saying everything for a purpose and an end. 
The first led him to the study of logic, and to a variety 
of pursuits which engaged him during the whole of his 
life, all of them tending to make his knowledge more cor- 
rect, more ready, and more complete, hy classifying and 
systematising it, by using signs and characters in place 
of words, by generalising terms, and by bringing every 
inquiry under a principle and method, llie natural 
field for such a talent as his was. mathematics and 
their applications. But this formal and methodical turn 
of his mind was tempered by the desire to see tlie pur- 
pose and meaning and the practical outcome of every- 
thing. Tins led him to appreciate the work of Lord 
Bacon, and governed the various attempts of his later 
l??e to introduce philosophical reasoning into questions 
of law, of administration, and of political and religious 
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government. The same tendc 
love of completeness and o 
led Leibni? to a philosophical 
of reality, and of the trae 
connection with each other, 
we see what guided Leibniz to Jii.T 
invention— viz., the diflerentinl 
by which he reduced to a principle i 
the .scattered solutions by emiiuint 
problems aU involving infinitcdy 
.see in the latter the germ of ' 
doctrine of monads, and of the 
of all things. 

E'o school exiisted at that time 
with such remarkable talents could 
left to the guidance of hi.s own ta.ste,- 
He says significantly in later life ; 
will he who does not understand an 
new than he who, does, — he who i 
than those who are not,— for he enter: 
unknown to others, and gains a diffe: 
He admires that which is r 
as somofhing well known.” 

In his fifteenth i 
at the nihversitj of his ] ' 
instruction afforded him the 
Jacob Thoinasiiis, the fatlier 
Thomasiiis, he studied philosophy 
but it was through his 
at the same time 
Bescartes. After two 
we find him defending his first 


nicy, joined to his earlj 
:omproherisivenesB, naturally 
in(]iiiry into the meaning 
essence of thiogs and tlanr 
Tims, wliilo in the hmm 
gr<\‘it niatheniatiea] 
and iiit{*gral calcnliis, — 
and. genmal luetliod 
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year, 1661, Leibniz became a student 
s native towm, Leipzig; but the 
'•re vras inadequate. Under 
of the celebrated Christian 
ancient and scholastic ; 
private study that he becaine 
acquainted with the philosophy of 
years, when hardly seventeeii, 
.....t disf?nrtation, “.Deprin- 
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cipio indiYidui,” on the principle of individuation. This 
is the celebrated problem of the schoolmen* Do indi- 
vidual things exist, or only their attributes or qualities^ 
Leibniz adopted the former alternative. Existence, 
according to him, belongs only to individuals ; general 
terms exist only iif our thoughts; whatever exists is 
by its very existence individual. But in one of liis 
corollaries he adds, that the essence of things is not" 
eternal# except tliey are in God. In these theses we can 
see the beginning of his later philosophical doctrines. 

This^Jj^sertation, 'which, like all academic dissertations, 
was intended to be a “ specimen eruditionis ” as much as 
an expression of philosophical opinion, bears testimony 
to the young author’s extensive knowledge of scliolastic 
learning as well as to his dexterity in handling their 
dialectical, methods. The position he took up had 
been gained after much thought and hesitation. He 
said himself in later life, that he remembered having 
at the age of fifteen, during a ramble in the “ Rosen- 
thal,” — a well-known place of resort near Leipzig, — de- 
cided to give up the belief of the schoolmen in the 
substantiality of forms, and to adopt the mechanical 
view of nature, which led him to the study of mathe- 
matics. . ^ 

It was, however, only later in life that he began a pro- 
found study of the higher mathematics. At Leipzig he 
followed the course prescribed to him by his prudent 
advisers, and devoted himself to the study of law, with 
the hope of gaining in this way — as many of his fore- 
fathers had done — a practical and remunerative occu- 
^tion. And indeed the choice was not unwise. The 
study of law had for many centuries past been pursued 
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ill Crermany with ^ mucli interest. Tlie empire of the 
world had descended from the Iloiiian emperors throngli 
the Cliiirch to the German eniperors, and these hud 
early shown a particular interest in the as it 

was laid down and embodied in the great eollectkm of* 
Justinian. The Eonian la.w — the kw of tlie ejiiperors 
— was studied ■with zest, to the comparative, iieglect of 
the native law; because the former eexalted the preroga- 
tive and sanctioned the idea of the subniissioiuof the 
people. But besides, a new interest ]ia<l recently sprung 
up in legal studies. For in the year 1025 Hu^Grotius 
had published at Frankfort his celebrated treatise ‘ De 
jure belli et pacis.’ This work, wliich attempts to de- 
monstrate the principle of right and the basis of society 
and government outside of the Church, had been orig- 
inally suggested by the legal practice of the author, who 
in his youth had been employed by tlie Dutch East 
India Company to decide a question of commercial im- 
portance. This had led him to inquire into the lawful- 
ness of war in general, and into the principles of right 
and of society. This hook created a profound impres- 
sion, and became a new departure in legal science, 
differing essentially from tbe doctrines of Eoman law 
as they had been expounded in the interest of the 
Church and the empire. ISTot far from Leipzig, at the 
University of Jena, Professor Erhard ’^Feigel, a mathe- 
matician and philosopher, was at tins time lecturing on 
what was termed natural law. Leibniz went in the year 
1663 for one session to Jena, and was much influenced ^ 
by thedectures and by the personal intercourse with 
Weigel. He was told there that Bamiiel PiiffendorflJ 
who published in 1660 his work, hEbnneuttunmi juris- 
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prudentife iiniversalia iibri duo,’ which had made much 
sensation, and had induced the Elector Charles Ludwig 
to found at Heidelberg a chair for Hatural and Inter- 
national Law” — had got his new ideas mainly from 
.■^\^eigeI It was also of significance for Leibniz that 
A\^eigei was both mathematician and philosopher, a com- 
bination which eminently suited the mind of the former, 
whose literary pi’oductions during that time give suffi- 
cient testimony that he was largely influenced by Weigel. 
In the year 1664 Leibniz gained the degree of Magister 
Philosophige,” by a dissertation entitled Specimen diffi- 
cultatis Injure”; and in 1665 he wrote and defended 
another entitled “ Specimen certitudinis in jure,” — both 
of which he published in a somewhat modified form in 
1672, under the title ‘ Specimina juris.’ Two important 
positions are vindicated in these early attempts : firstly, 
the necessity of introducing philosophical principles and 
reasoning into matters of law; and secondly, that the 
ancient jurists had brought so much thought and know- 
ledge to bear upon their subject, that the principal task 
which they left to their successors was the syste- 
matic arrangement of the matter which they had col- 
lected. Thus he indicated the two great objects*of th^ 
modern science of law : the first a philosophical inquiry 
into the principles of right, the second a systematic 
arrangement of the matter handed down to us. At the 
same time he was composing his treatise ‘‘He arte com- 
binatoria,” in which we see the germs of ideas and 
theories developed by him in much later years. The 
^nathematical rules, by which the combinations of a 
niwnber of elements can be found, seemed to Leibniz to 
he suggestive of similar processes in other sciences. 
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Aiming at the adTancement of resear(;li by making 
science and language more definite, he saw the model 
for all reasoning processes in the methods of algeljra, 
where signs take the place of words, and reniove their 
ambiguity. If we could reduce all tlie notions^ with • 
which the abstract sciences operate-? to simpie ideas, wo 
might calculate their possible com] 3 iimtions and express 
these combinations by the use of general cbaracters, and 
tlius attain the strictness and complotcnesB of inatlKiinat” 
ical reasoning. Tliese pursuits occupied Leibniz during 
the whole of his life ; and in a fragment of later years 
he comments upon the dissertation arte cjonlhinato- 
ria,” without regretting its publication, which proYes 
how early and iiidei)en(lently lie had laboured in that 
field, although he regrets the want of such higlier ma- 
thematical training “ as had fallen to the lot of Pascal 
under tlie tuition of the great Parisian mathematicians.” 

In spite of the great admiration of many among liis 
professors and friends, which these early signs of erudi- 
tion and original research commanded, tlie way to the 
highest academical honours was not made easy to Leibniz, 
Pt^lantry and jealousy were exhibited on various occa- 
sions; ami these, together with other reasons, among 
which we must mention tlie dinith of Ids mother in 16G4, 
and a burning eagerness to see more of foreign countries 
and to acipiire a knowledge of liigher mathematics, in- 
duced Leibrdz to quit his native place — ^never to return 
except in passing — in order to visit the I^niversity of 
xiitdorf, then belonging to the free towm of Xiirnherg. 
At Altdorf he obtained the degree of “Doctor Juris” 
by a disputation and a dissertation “De casibus ])n’- 
plexis” (published later on in the ^ Sp<H'imina juris’). 
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In this dissertation he maintains that the law of nature, 
the i^rinciples of which are to be philosophically estab- 
lished, must be resorted to in any case in which the 
positive or historical law ahbrds no means, of deciding. 

The impression which Leibniz made at Altdorf was so 
favourable that a p1;*ofessorship was offered him, but he 
tells us that his desires drew him in quite a different 
direction. He declined, probably because he felt con- 
vinced#that for the success of his scientific and practical 
endeavours, for tlie carrying out of his reformatory plans, 
the lif^^m^ a small university town offered neither the 
necessary assistance nor the proper sphere of action. 
Two regions were as yet unknown to him,--^viz., that of 
practical life, with its interests and problems ; and thot 
of modern science, whicli had begun to be cultivated in 
Holland, in Paris, and in London. It is important to 
remark here, that among the other results disastrous to 
Germany, the wars of the Pteformation and of the seven- 
teenth century had driven out of that country the study 
of tlie mathematical sciences, which, two hundred years 
before, liad received earlier attention there than in other 
countries, from Copernicus, Kepler, and Tycho, Brahe. 
The development and continuation of the labours of 
these pioneers of modern science was left by their native 
coimtoy to tlie great Italian, English, Dutch, and French 
philosophers, whose work w^as, even at the time of 
Leibniz, only imperfectly known in Germany. To be- 
come acquainted -with the new- science, Leibniz had to 
p^ .wait till fortunate circumstances led him abroad, whence 
ho was to bring back and reimport into his native coun- 
try the studies to which Germany had given the first 
impetus. ' 
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..UUU,UHUU Hi ills year ii ]im^W 

ot the classical authors and ol the aims and methods 
of scholastic learning, witli an apprecia,tion of the new 
philosophy of Bacon and Descartes. Witli a love of 
formal correctaess ami perspicuity, lie unitaj 
cl-iaractenstic of practical wisdom, wliicli ' tliiiiLs and 
nets for an end and for a purpose. With an admira- 
tion for the strictness of mathematical r6n.sonmg- mid a 
desire to learn nioi-e about Iiiglmr mntliematies, there 
went W in hand a good higal training, wliich not 
only distinguished between hut tried to join pldloso- 
phimol (or natural) and positive (or Iiistorical) law. 
Religious faith and reverence for tliit Creator and His 
work omsted in his soul, side hy si.le with a mechanical 
view of nature and her ways. And lastly, all tlu,se 
Ments aR this knowledge, all these aaiuisitions, wliicli 
induced his friends to look upon liim as a prodigy- 
pro momtro erai—vreve mmgled with a deep yeaniino 
after a something larger and wider, a eonscio„;noss of 
ho defects of his culture, and a desire to do soiiiJ- 
thmg .greater and more nsefiil. How -liffm-mU. t ..u. 
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niz appear to us — even so ea-rlj; — from the other great 
fatliers of nioderii thought, — from Lord Bacon, Descarttis, 
and Spinoza ! In common with the first he had a 
love of practical pursuits and moral purposes, and the 
intcMtioii of malving learning more useful. With Des- 
cartes lie shared a love of mathematical methods which 
was foreign to Bacon. He was distinguished from botli 
of tlieni, ho’wever, by his admiration of Aristotle and 
the ancients, and by his appreciation of the schoolmen. 
Ihese both Bacon and Descartes despised, knowing them 
probab]^ only through the instructions of . their school- 
days, instead of through an actual perusal of their works 
in the recesses of a private library, by which Leibniz 
knew them. At the aere of twentv Leibniz am'>en,rs to 
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Kvery stop ho took was roiwanl, ovory ..xperieiio.,, in- 
creased tlie means he already possessed, every stone 
^rliich the huildor took up was place,! in tlie rieht ]„.si- 
tjon. Jo conclusions rvore arriye.! at hastily, no part of 
1C edifice was hmsherl prematurely; in ha,rmon}. with ' 
Itself, and without loss of cvwmeSs and hakiji'c t],,. 
worfe progressed steadily, a true example for the his- 
torical student ot that process wluoh himself 

afterwarj conceived to bo the explanation of th» world 

-vm, the individuality of everything real and the 
liarmony of all things. 

Leaving the academic circle and the town oflltdorf 
smluur M-r^ n- iBteresting 

\ ^ naturally. directed to 

nmublk®’ “ miperial toivn, the capital of a .small 
under the supremacy of the emperor, com- 

^^lage.s. 

- ■ .p Augsburg, Wurnborg was almost the only ex- 

Thutj 1 ears War without a complete lo.s,s of industry and 
prosperi y In the rest of CTerniany tlie prolonged war 
had made the .smaller courts, which strove for .supremacy 
progressively important. Those, forming a kind of 
opposition to the emperor, tried to mark their po.sitiou 

.'nid dissipa- 

imo H ’ *0 'foing, thov drew 

npon «ie rewu-cos of the conntiy a]mo.st ns mudi'as the 

r-ibuted to the general impoverishment and ilegrudntion 

taste for French' manner.s; ' 
eats. 

nanis oi native mdustry and of national 
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life were to l 3 e found only in exceptional places. Among 
tliesG Mrnberg was conspicuous ; and it was well for 
Leibniz, who at this time began to take an interest in 
political matters, that lie should become personally 
acrpftiinted with wdiat little was left of tridy German 
spirit and borne ctilture. His appreciation of this was 
testified to by himself in a political pamphlet, written 
a few years later, when he had become acquainted with 
the naiiatriotic spirit existing in other German circles, 
for he singles out Hlirnberg as one of the few rare 
instan^As of surviving national interests and habits. It 
was significant that one with the culture of Leibniz 
should do this, since he must have been, for very 
different reasons, attracted by the language and litera- 
ture of France, which contained the standard works 
of the new philosophy, and many mathematical and 
physical writings of great importance. Leibnizes resi- 
dence in Hiirnberg was not of long duration; hut in 
the course of the year which he , spent there he became 
a member of that remarkable society which, under the 
name of “ Gesellschaft der Eosenkreuzer ’’ (fraternitas 
rosege criicis), had a branch in IsTlirnherg. It was a 
society of alchemists, counting among its members many 
clergymen and doctors, founded in the year 1654 as a 
branch of that extraordinary fraternity which, realis- 
ing the satire of Johann Valentin Andrea, entitled the 
'Chemical Nuptials of Christian Bosenkreuz,^ had, in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, combined 
alchemists of all nations into a united body. The sup- 
jposed secrets of the philosopher’s stone, the alkahest, 
and the elixir of life, previously known only to indi- 
viduals, became more accessible through this society. 
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; cniic.L^in anfK^f3ianco whirh 

n juid,,.jy exi>Iode<l tlieiu. I.(,ibiuz, uiixioiis to Jwim 
wcver he coixld, introduced luiuscJf to the lausideiit 
of the .society hy an essay, artfully |,r,>|,ur.,,I l!y Means’ 

^^'■ 

V..1,’ ^ produced sucK aa clPict, that he 

S- 1 wTf I- this capac- 

>JV the nipinh” ^ chenuc<al experimente made 

deneo T1 T’ -f eorrespon- 

odd not fail to expose in after-life for the warning, 
and benefit of others-made him acquainted with the 

1, It led him into the society of rich and inliuen- 

in iSTTo’ tr introduced, 

ni 1667, to the Laron Johann Christum von Boineburii 

HnacquaintancesMp which nltimately decided his ^ 

■ ^ iiduie of Boiuehurg takes us into quite a differ- 

which w.e have hitherto dealt, and as it is outside the 
mterests and the knowledge of English historians, a few 
word.s referring to it may not be out of place vZ 
loasons already explained, the history of tk, German 

™1. of the emiiiro. Many parts of thn 

empire had for centuries commanded an indeiien.lence 
imtch greater than, in fact, the acknowledged .sowiantv 
which their riders enjoy at the present \lay. This in * 
dependence, however, not being dearly defined r^st ?1 
Im-goly upon sudi fortuitous circumstauL .. i, ’ 
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position of tlie country, its ueighboiins, and, more tlian 
any tiling else, tlie personal importance and prudence of 
its rulers. These rulers rarely possessed a military force 
strong enough to maintain itself if matched against the 
armies of their neighbours. Their resources lay tliere- 
fore more in estabiisliing judicious alliances, in cultivat- 
ing personal relations, and in commanding private iiiliu- 
ence with those on whom for the moment the fate of the 
world principally depended. The residences or courts 
of these smaller princes were thus the homes of secret 
diplom<4(w, an art in which many of tliem were adepts, 
through which they became fretpently the media of 
great international negotiations, which decided — for 
good or bad — the fortunes of nations ; and by which 
the local history of towns and provinces as little des- 
tined by nature to play a prominent part in the world^s 
history as any of the provinces of France or the shires 
of England was sometimes raised into prominence. The 
more influential rulers surroimded them>selves with ele- 
gant, polite, and intelligent society, and by counteracting 
the centralisation, so inevitable in France and England, 
they caused that widespread diflusion of the lueans of 
knowledge — institutions for education, collections and 
academies of all kinds, theatres and orchestras — for 
which Germany has become celebrated. But there was 
another reason why an introduction into such circles 
was particularly important for a man of Leibniz’s train- 
ing. The diplomatic work of these smaller courts re- 
quired the support of legal science and historical erudi- 
tion as much as the personal influence and connections 
of the princes. Alliances had to be made, and their 
advantages set forth by referring to the principles of 
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ininrnatlonal law and the facts of liLst-ory; wai*s had to 
be. entered into for purposes of hii]>|>os(‘( 1 social or coni- 
iiu‘.rcial advantage; artitdes of peace and tix'aties laid to 
b(‘ drawn np ; boundaries had to be fixed and pemaws con- 
V(?yed, Last, and not least, tliest* local rubers aiitl hali- 
inde]iendent princes strove to ejuancipate tlieinselves 
iHore thoronghly ; and inasinxu'.h as suine of their nnin- 
).)er enjoyed greater rights of precedence and representa- 
tion than others, it was a jnatter (d coutinnons ^jealousy 
and ambition to establish reasons for advancement and 
to bring about the recognition of their dyrifjj^c claims 
by the emperor. In these frequently futile and ridicu- 
\ ions aspirations much time aud power were lost ; false 
arguuieuts and vsophistry -were re^so^tcd to, and over the 
claims of the princes the interests of the people were 
mostly forgotten. There were, however, exceptions, 
where the cause was a right one, and the policy en- 
lightened and disinterested. It is clear that in such 
cases learning and ingenuity could he put to good 
itccount, and that many opj)ortiinitit^s wu^re offercid for 
useful research and for the establishment of right prin- 
ciples of government. The post of hjgal (.'ouiicilior or 
historian at the court of an enlig]iten,od and influential 
ruler must indeed have afforded to an observing mind 
means for learning tlic ways of tlui wnrld ami the fac- 
tors of historical and social progress, more than probably 
any other station in high or middle life. 

ISTone of the estates of the empire was more powerful 
and important than that of tlie spiritual Elector aiuU 
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the first of the electors, A historian says of these 
bishops of Mainz ; “ Hatto and Willigis goyerncd the 
euipire ; Gerhard boasted of having the emperors under 
his tl nil rib; Dletlierj long before the Reformers, curtailed 
the ])i*t3tensions of the Pupal (diair; Borthold was the first 
advocate of general *peace and of the imperial courts of 
justice ; Johann Plrilipp the maintainer of the balance 
of the empire and of the peace of Europe,” This last- 
named, Mohann Plrilipp von Schonborn, one of the most 
eminent men of his age, had been called from the 
bishopric ^of Wiirzburg to the primacy of the empire 
and archbishopric of Mainz in the year 1647, when 
the negotiations for the peace of Munster were in full 
train. In consequence of the difficulties which presented 
themselves, a man was wanted who enjoyed the esteem 
of every party, and who had the name of a lover of 
peace and of being the friend of his country. This 
eminent dignitary had recognised the talents of Johann 
Christian von Boineburg, one of the most celebrated diplo- 
matists of his age, who was born at Erfurt in 1622, and 
had received a legal education under the celebrated 
Professor Coming of Helmstadt. He had lived at the 
Court of Christina Queen of Sweden, and in the com- 
pany of her great chancellor Axel Oxenstierna, and had 
become noted by his able decision in many of the dis- 
putes between the diiferent German princes. Schdn- 
born called Boineburg to his service in 1652. Situated 
as these great diplomatists were, so to say, between the 
j^foreign ambitions of Prance and the selfish policy of the 
house of Hapsburg, they clearly recognised the twofold 
danger which undermined Germany’s national Welfare ; 
and they strove, with ail the power of their position 




iiml all tlmii- ability, to solve tl„, gifat i,„I pi.oblem. 
<rf the day. Aaif.mg these not,,; wtis looi-,, 
tliiiii the itiiestioii of the .sDeoessioii on Mk, dcaih of the 
Kaiiwror Ferfinancl III. in lor.r. Thov sn,;,;,;,...ded iti 
settling it m favour of Loopohl, King „r J|,in,,-,7,.v an,1 
liohcuua, and thus prevonte.I the outlunak of a" now 
WNir, which the pretensions of Philip JV'. of Spain and 
of Loiius XIV. of France might have hrought on. 

It would not bo correct to tretit as merely aecidoulal 
tho fact that Leibniz had the good fortune to bo inlro- 
<luccd into the.se eh-cles by the most emiu(;nt,^utosman 
oI one of the luost enlightened courts of (.lermany— by 
botneburg. It is impossible to imagine tliut one who 
Inul omhraced so early tho principles of riglit conduct 
ot life and thought— vk, transparency tind usefulness 
—should have become the instrament of the narrow 
intrigues of a small and selfish prince. Wo must assume 
that, with the cleiuiiess of vision peculiar to him, Leibniz 
saw at once the higher imiiortance of this new connec- 
tion; and that ho exchanged XUrnberg for Frankfurt, 
where Loinebiug lived, with a distinct feeling that ho 
was furthering the great aims ivhich ho htid set out for 
him.self. Xor does it appear that ho hastily cuter, h 1 
into any service, as he lived for some time merely as a 
Iffivate gentleman and as tho friend of .Iloinelmr-,- in 
brankfurt.^ Througli him Leibniz was encouraged in 

vvitifsU, retired into ,, rival.; iiH. and was oc.;ni,ie,l 

w U studies lor a large work of a literary and liistorieul .•Imriieter- 
wluUi, however, never appeared, lie liad an e.veelleiit lil.rarv wliie!, 

likeT Catholic (liv cmiv,'rsion) and'^ 

like many other eminent men of that day, took gi'eat interest lii the 
Ittojec Is lor the reconciliation and public tolerance of the diffient 

attain a complete victory or supremacy over tlie others. 
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a variety of stiulies — all with a practical tendency — of 
which we can only rnention a few* Boineburg was 
desirous of introdnciiig Leilniijs to the Elector of Mainz, 
a man of enliglitened nnhid, who protected science and 
literatiu'o, wlio exercised a great political influence, an<l 
who, among other things, had appointed one of the pro- 
fessional mcoi attached to his Government — Dr Lasser 
— to remodel the bod y of I tem an law so as to meet 
the waists of German jurisdiction. Such attempts to 
codify, amplify, and reform the existing law, whicli was 
made np of foreign and native elements, were com- 
mon at tliat time. Louis XIV. of France had instituted 
a new arrangement of civil law under the title of 
“ Grdonnance civile.” Leibniz himself, on the journey 
from Xtirnberg to Frankfurt, had put on paper some 
ideas regarding legal instruction, which Boineburg in- 
duced Leibniz to priiit anonymously, and to dedicate 
them to the Bishop of Mainz, in the year 16G8, with the 
title, “Metliodus nova discenda^ docendaeque jurispru- 
dentise,” This essa}", although somewhat ambitious and 
delicient in practical moderation, -was nevertheless widely 
read, and, like many other writings of Leibniz, has been 
in modern times repeatedly quoted, and even translated 
into French. Fur Leibniz this publication had the ad- 
vantage of introducing him to the great prince-bishop, 
who requested him to assist Dr Lasser in the work he 
had been intrusted with, and promised him a weekly 
honorarium — which, however, owing to the disturbed 
^ state of revenue and property, was frequently not forth- 
coming, Leibniz soon after published with Lasser a 
soSs of prospectus of their undertaking, with the tith% 
‘‘ Eatio corporis juris reeoncinnandi.” He tried to carry 
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out liore wliat in his enrly pMsiiy “ Bo : 

toria ■harl been foreshadowed,— A e., Jie 
struct a table or map contaiiuii^ all tie. 
clem- principles of law, by th.i comliuiati 
us it were mechanically, complicated ca,si 
find tlieir solution. 

A tract of an essentially diplomatic 
posed for the Baron Boinolmrg .luring 
1668, was the means of introcluoing 
now province of iiteratxir. 
the service of 
to as arbiter 
a case wfi 


character, con 
; the winter . 
Beibnkji into 

po- Boinekug, relieved froii 
^ any special ruler, was frequently appoalu. 
in questions of political importanea Sue] 
a case w.i^ submitted to him in the autumn of 166S 
f John Casimir of Poland, too impotent t, 

mamtam the mtegnty of his kingdom or to bear the 
burden of government, had voluntarily ab, Heated. Foi 
le puriwse of electing a successor, a diet of the state? 
oi the kingdom had been called for the spring of 1GG9 
Among the many pretenders, the great elector Frederick 
Ilham of Brandenbmg favoured, the Catholic Count 
I alatmo Philipp Wilhelm von hToulaiig, and Iiad recom- 
mended him to.intrast Boineburg wiBi a mission on liis 
behalf to the Polish diet. Tins mission was to l.o an- 
ticipated by a tract, pubHshed anonymously under the 

itlo, Specimen demonstrationumpoliticarum pro Be.m 

lolonorum eligendo.' Leibnis, the anth..,r of the tract' 
appears m the guise of a Polish nobleman. Tiie eqieeted 
end was not gamed; but Leibnie laid taken the !.ppor. 

-hitherto applied only in philosophy and law— mievht bo 

.-d m poHtied ,,.d d,p,„.,to d»lto„, 

speet he valued tins juvenile clfort even in his lal.e. 
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Of yet greater importance to liis own , philosophical 
development were a series of letters and essays written 
by Leibniz at Boinebnrg's suggestion, referring to the re- 
ligious and metaphysical controversies of the age, . Eoine- 
burg lijinseK had in a spirit of moderation taken up these 
controversies, and was seriously employed in trying to 
hnd some ground common to Catholics and Protestants, 
and a way towanls union and mutual tolerance. Leib- 
niz retained throughout his life a deep and active inter- 
est in these ironical efforts, of which we shall have to 
speak later on. At the time of which we arc now speak- 
ing, his studies were principally devoted to a refutation of 
the irreligious and atheistical ideas which the Bocinians, 
headed hy Wissowatiiis, were spreading. There is, how- 
ever, little of theological controversy in these writings. 
That which interested Leibniz most, was the difference 
between ancient and modern philosophy. Whilst advo- 
cating in general a mechanical view of nature, — as Bacon, 
Descartes, Gassendi, and others had done,— he maintains 
that there cannot be an ultimate explanation wi&out 
an iimnaterial principle, which — to explain the harmony 
of everything — must be one and universal; and he 
agrees with Aristotle and not with the moderns, main- 
taining that the opinions of the f oimer were more correct, 
and that he could not class himself with, the Cartesians, 
It has nevertheless been sliown that his writings at this 
period bear strong evidence of his intimate acquaintance 
with Descartes' works. About the same time Leibniz 
brought out a new edition of a work published more 
than a century before (1553) at Parma — by Marius 
jST^olius, one of the many eminent Italian philologists 
who did so much for tlie revival of classical studies 
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— especially for the study of pure Ciceronian Latin, 
ill opposition to the harbarous Latin of tlie school in on, 
Tl'io work was entitled ® Anti])arbririis, sen <h? yeris prin- 
e-ipiis et vera ratione pliilosophandi contra iAsoudo|)luio- 
>sophOvsA At the request of iioineburg, Leibniz re-( 3 diteAL 
this work, and wrote a dissertation pii the ] philosophical 
styhi of Nizolins marked liy imicli learning. The essay 
is important, as showing how intimately ac([uainted Leib- 
niz must liave been with a department of litmutnre which 
we have not as yet had any occasion to refer to, Init 
which has had a greater influence on modem Goiitmental 
philosophy than has sometimes been rccogmseiT — viz., 
the literature of the Italian Benaissance, This disserta- 
tion also gives a good exanpde of how Leibniz adorned 
every subject which lie approached with the original 
ideas of his mind, and how every subject in its turn 
was made to yield up its share towards the enriclinient 
of hrs mind, becoming a tributary to the great current 
of thought which emanated from him, and whicli 
grew wider and deeper as the years rolled on. It lias 
been correctly stated that iSnzoiiiisAs book would prob- 
ably have been forgotten but for tlie preface of Leib- 
niz, in which the latter discnssi^d many rpiestions of 
importance. Indeed, his remarks on the requisites of 
a good philosophical style, on the use of popular words, 
on the danger of technical terms, on the prevalence 
of scholastic philosophy in Germany as compared with 
England and France, — owing to the early introduction 
in these countries of the vernacular as the language 
of literature, — on the intrinsic aptness of the German 
language for philosophical expression, and many otHiv 
points, -will he read with interest now. Tliis essay also 
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shows how Leibniz’s admiration for an author goes 
hand in hand with a clear knowledge of his defects. 
Against MzoliiiSj he contends for an ' ai^preciation of 
Aristotic, and blames the modern philosophers for be- 
ing mpre anxious to expound their own ideas than to 
bring out what wasi great and true in Aristotle and 
the schoolmen. He maintams that much of what is 
thought to be new could be found in the older writers ; 
and that Descartes himself was staggered when many 
ideas, which he thought new, were traced to Aristotle 
and Plato, both of whom he despised. To English 
readers, Vho are accustomed to look back to the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries as the ago which pro- 
duced the models of English verse and prose-— Shake- 
speare, Milton, and Bacon — ^the opinions expressed by 
Leibniz regardmg the use of the vernacular may ap- 
pear natural, and not unexpected. It is to he observed, 
however, that in Germany he appears in this respect 
as an innovator, and it is interesting for the biographer 
to trace his ideas to their origin. Leibniz’s education 
was not a purely theoretical one. His father, and some 
of his relatives, had been professional lawyers. He him- 
self tells us that, having early mastered the theory, he 
betook himself to the practice of law; and Boineburg 
has testified to his business ability. How in his pro- 
fessional work he tells us that when in Leipzig he 
learnt to write German well; and in one of his tracts 
bearing on the question of the Eeform of Law, he 
recommends that young jurists should be trained to 
speak in German. And as a model of German 
st;^e, he singles out the legal opinions issued by tbe 
faculty and courts of law of Leipzig, in the electorate 
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of Saxony. This latter e.oiintry possessed, as far hack 
as the age of the Eeforniatiori, a constitution both lay 
and clerical, and an administration of justice independent 
of the empire. Luther, a century hcjforci Leibniz — him- 
self a Baxon, and the first great master of the German 
language — recommended the style ^of the Baxon Ohancel- 
lary. We must not, therefore, consider it as unimpor- 
tant that I^eibniz was born and trained in Leipzig, and 
that he there worked not only at the university but also 
in the law courts. It made him acquainted trom the 
first with the German language in its best form, and 
led him to urge upon others the use of the vernacular ; 
whilst his contemporaries were still using Latin exclu- 
sively, — whilst, for instance, Professor Conring was 
deploring the use of the French tongue by French 
savants * and whilst Thomasius, twenty years later, was 
prosecuted for attempting for the first time to deliver 
academical lectures in the mother tongue. 

But Leibniz did not confine himself to merely recom- 
mending the use of the German language — he wrote at 
that time several long essays in German ; and as they 
dealt with subjects which occupied him throughout his 
long and busy life and i^rofessional duties, we must here 
refer to them at some length. They were of a political 
nature, and stand in immediate connection with the 
events of the day, as well as with the journey to Paris 
which he undertook two years later — a j'ourney which 
was to mark a new era in his mental development. 

The political situation of Europe in tlie year 1670 
was the cause of great alarm to eveiy German statesman^ 
— to none more than to the Elector of Mainz, ani his 
friends Boineburg and Leibniz, The peace of Europe 
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seemed externally secured by the so-called Triple Alli- 
ance, which the Eiigiisli ministry had, much to the dis- 
comfiture of Louis XIV., brought about two years pre- 
viously, in the begiimiiig of 1668, between the three 
.Protestant Powers, Holland, England, and Sweden. 
This unexpected ami highly popular union had forced 
Louis to conclude the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle just at 
the moment when he had three armies ready to march 
simultaneously on Spain, Germany, and the Nether- 
lands. ’*The authors of this scheme intended this alli- 
ance to he the nucleus of a much greater and more 
powerful union, which should embrace other Powers, 
essentially the States of the empire and Austria, and 
which should form a guarantee for peace and a bul- 
wark against the ambition, of the French king. In this 
sense the extension of the alliance was much discussed 
throughout the empire, and many favoured it as the 
only means of maintaining the status quo and the 
seettrUas puhliccu The right conferred upon the single 
German states by the Peace of Westphalia, of entering 
into independent alliances for their own welfare and 
protection, had much increased the diplomatic importance 
of these centres, and had greatly contributed to the dis- 
inemherment of the empire. Several of the German 
sovereigns had been approached — especially the Elector 
of Brandenburg — as to their friendly feeling towards the 
alliance i and to none was this question of more import- 
ance than to the Elector-Bishop of Mainz, not only on 
account of the situation of his dominions, but also from 
his character as primate and director of the empire. 
Pferced, as he was, to protect his own interests by pri- 
vate connections, and unable to count on the support 
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length. It would not do for ^singl 0 States of t]ie realm 
to join the alliance independently. It would enmto 
dissent among the States, and give just cause for the sus- 
picions of France. The only remedy left would there- 
' fore. he", for Leopold the emperor to join as emperor and 
as the sovereign of Austria. As emperor he could only 
join if supported hy liis States. The object of such an 
alliance should, however, it was contended, be limited to 
preserve"* peace and order in the realm ; and as the empire 
was not strong enough to afford lielp to others outside, 
like liolknd and S})ain, nor had ever been asked to do 
so, but had enough to do to protect its own members, it 
followed tliat an independent intcniial alliance of the 
emperor with the most important of the States for the 
purpose of home policy and home interests, was preferable. 
Such an alliance would create no suspicion, give no 
cause for complaint, and would also be able to embrace 
such of the States of tire empire as did not approve of 
the policy of the Triple Alliance. But to act hand in 
hand with the Triple Alliance, besides being imprudent, 
would be useless. Bor neither England nor Sweden could 
he thoroughly relied on in their opposition to France ; 
and Holland was only a maritime Power, which did not 
care for its inland neighbours nor for the Ehine ; that, 
moreover, the Trijde Alliance was not to be trusted->^it 
showed signs of br<.\aking up ; that Charles 11. of Eng- 
land was personally inclined towards the French, and be- 
tween Sweden and France negotiations had abeady 
%egiin. The conclusion is expressed in Latin as follows: 

Sj^curitas imperii (is to be gained) non tarn in comitiis 
contra externum, quam fosdere inito contra internum 
hostem.’^ A discussion followed as to what. form such an 



interual alliance should take, — how siujh a welding to- 
g(jther of the disjecta membra of the empire could l)o 
achieved. Once attained, it would secure to tlie empire 
the importance which it deserved as the central power, 
in Europe, and to Europe itself guarantee of' peace 
and quietness. The document is worthy of being read 
for many reasons : it shows clearly what ^vas the internal 
state of Germany at that time, what dangers were fore- 
setm by her great statesmen, what was thought of Eng- 
land’s first great action in foreign politics after she had 
for nearly half a century retired from interferi5ig with 
European affairs, how the perfidy of her king was sus- 
pected, how the schemes of Louis XIV. were viewed ; 
but the most important feature of the document is the 
advice given not to interfere in foreign politics, not to 
trust to doubtful alliances, but to establisli the balance 
of power by a peaceful, prudent, and united liome policy. 
We have dwelt longer on this specimen of political rea- 
soning, as it refers to an important factor in the educa- 
tion of our philosopher. 

The suspicions expressed in the tract written in the 
summer of 1670 were, within a few months, fully real- 
ised. In a continuation writkm at j\Iainz in Xovemlicr 
of the same year, Leibniz is forced to state tliat his 
fears had been only too well founded; for in the mean- 
time Louis XIV. liad attacked arnl annihilated the 
Duke of Lorraine, and had succeeded (as we now know) 
in breaking up the Triple Alliance by the secret treaty 
which Charles IL, in defiance of his i^Iinisters and Parlia- 
ment, had concluded with his sister Henrietta, iJiicW-ss 
of Orleans, in May 1670, and which is known as the 
treaty of Dover. It was impossible to mistake the ini- 
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Biecliate object of Louis — viz., to attack and weaken 
Holland. Wbat were bis intentions towards Germany 1 
Leibniz argues that Lonis was probably too prndent to 
.aim at a nniversal conquest, — wbat be wanted was an 
arhitmm rerum — i e,, be aimed at being tbe dictator 
and arbiter of European politics. To prevent a rival 
Power interfering, be would try and keep Spain and 
Austria entangled in war, nurse tbe feud wbicb Charles 
il was^carrying on with bis Parliament and people, and 
try to break up tlie unity of Germany by creating special 
alliances among tbe States of tlie empire. To frustrate 
these should, be contends, be the principal aim of Ger- 
man statesmanship. Already there were intrigues going 
' on with the Elector of Cologne wbicb must be coun- 
teracted. It is also important to notice bow a defensive 
alliance with Holland and England is suggested. Alto- 
gether it is evident that Leibniz and bis friends looked 
with anxiety on tbe ambitious plans of Louis XIY., and 
that they considered bis policy of aggrandisement as a 
liistorical factor wbicb required to be dealt with imme- 
diately. bFor did they limit themselves in their political 
discussions to tbe defining of tbe right attitude of the 
empire ; they saw tbe necessity of devising some means 
of giving occupation to tbe military propensities of their 
dangerous neighbour, of finding an outlet for his ener- 
gies. This led to that remarkable memorial addressed 
to Louis XIY., in wbicb, instead of a march on Holland, 
an expedition to Egypt and tbe conquest of Turkey is 
^ suggested as a worthier object for a Christian king than 
%e war with a small commercial community. This idea 
was not new. In tbe beginning of tbe fourteenth century, 
when the idea of a crusade was still living in the minds 
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‘H iiicu, une Venetian Marino ftainito, in JiIk 
lidelium cracis,’ proposed to the J^ope a simili 
tioji. Leibniz made use of this document, 
was favourable to the policy of tlu 
would dmw the Turks away from tl' 
on Hungary and Austria; 
same time, favourably viewed liy I 
put France in possession of tJic 
trade connections of tbe Dutch, \ 
iiuiunor more effectual than a Jiim*L 
memorial was not 
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* Becreta. 
:ar expedi- 
The plan 
‘ empire, b(M„uiuso it, 
^'uur repeatixl attacks 
and it iniglit well be, at the 
.ouis, siuee it would 
greater and more valuable 
and punish th^m in a 
->pi^an wan Diis great 
presented to Louis; but affceivvarious 
imd negotiatioius, two diort letters— one in 
hrenoh, the other in Latin -referring to the .scheme, 
were sent by Loinebuig direct to Louis; accompauied by 
a letter of his oivn dated 20th January 1672, in which 
he proposed to send the author himself to explain the 

ftmn Febmary the king 

fiom St Germains roplie.l, tlirongh his minister Ai-naud ' 
de Pomimnne m a favoumble spirit; and in consequence, 
Leibniz left Maniz for Parm on the 4th of March 1672, 
on his political mission 


CHAPTEE III. 

PAEIS AND THE INVENTION OF THE DIFFERENTIAL 
^ OALOULUS, 

Leibniz’s journey to Paris did not realise the politioai 
ends for which, it was undertaken, l!TeverthelesSj in the 
general interests of science, it was perhaps tlie most im- 
portant event in the life of the philosopher. It brought 
him into personal contact with the chief representatives 
of the new philosophy, — with followers of Descartes 
such as Amaud and Malebranche, as, well as with great 
mathematicians and physicists such as Christian 
Huygens. Leibniz was probably better prepared to 
meet these celebrities of the scientific world than to 
convince the king of the practicability of his political 
project. His own acquaintance with tlie recent pro- 
gress of mathematics was certainly slight j and he himself 
relates how Huygens, who was then publishing his work 
on the pendulum, first introduced the higher mathe- 
matics to him, the study of which he pursued with 
^ much energy. But he was not unknown to the .French 
A^deniy, nor to Antoine Arnaud, the celebrated theolo- 
gian and follower of Descartes. To the former he had 
dedicated the second portion of a dissertation which he 
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pii]}lishod in 1671 niider the title of MIypoilH?sis pliy- 
sica nova ; ’ ^ the latter ho had in the aainc ye,ar a,ddressed 
at length on some theological and phih.>.sophi(uil tlieories. 
We have reserved mentioning these prodnciiun>Sj ^diich 
Ixiloiig to the period of the pre,vioiis ediapter, hdeanse 
they form a snitahle introdnctioii to tlie studies -which 
occupied Leibniz during his absence from Ghnmany in. 
the yenrs 1672 to 1676, They show i.is -wliat general 
views and. principles had already taken hold"' of his 
mind, when out of the solitude of private contem- 
plation he entered into the circle of tlu*, great mathema- 
ticians and philosophers of that age, lliey prove to 
us liow early the first germs of the great discoveries and 
theories of liis riper years were laid.^ 

We attach little importance to the hypothesis of a 
-world-ether, hy which Leibniz atteiE|,>tcid to explain the 
phenomena of motion in the universe. Of more value 
for our purpose are the scattered remarks \ve meet with 
in these writings, which testify to the infhnmce which 
the study of ancient and medieval philosophy — ^hoth 
equally ignored hy Descartes and .Bacon — had upon 
Leibniz, he being better acquainted with their mode of 

1 The first portion of this trctatise wiis dedicated to tlie Koyal 
Society of GJ-reat Britain, 

2 l^he writings we refer to are the following, all previous to 1672 

1. ^Confessio natune contra Atheistas. 

2. ‘ Defensio Trinitatis per nova reperta logica.’ 

S. * .Hypothesis phy.sica nova/ in Vvvo parts, the first dealing with 
the actual foms of motion in the universe, entitled, ^ Theoria motns 
concreti ; ’ the second dealing mth motion in the abstract, entitled 
^ Theoria motns abstract!/ 

4. A letter of Ijeibniz to the Duke Johann Friedrich von Braun- 
schweig-Lunebnrg, 21st May 1671, and two letters of later date. ^ 

5. A letter of Leibniz to Antoine Amaud, without date, but be- 
longing to the same period. _ 
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reasoning than with that of the moderns. He f.dlowed 
the latter only to the extent of aiming with them at a 
mechanical explanation of the phonomeiia of natmv. 
.But 110 fundanieiital doulits had led him to discard the 
wisdom of the ancients, and to look in his own mind 
for a point of certainty, for a propasition of self-evident 
trath upon which to Imild a novel system hy purely 
logical reasoning, as Descartes had done, Nor was he 
satisfied to tnist mendy to oh-servalion in gathering 
facts, and to limit his knowledge to the conclusions 
forced apon him hy the inductive process recommended 
hy Bacon. He was thus unlike both the Cartesians and 
the English natural philosophers. He was neither an 
idealist nor a realist. In common with the realists, 
he steadfastly directed his thoughts to the actual things 
and phenomena around him. But he was not satisfied 
merely to know them— *.e., to measure and calculate 
them'; he desired to understand and interpret the 
worli His notions about things and the world of 
things were to be clear, definite, and intelligible, as 
well as useful 

Science may, for the purpose of systematising and cal- 
culating phenomena, put up with certain notions, which, 
though useful, are unclear and unthinkabla Such no- 
tions are of practical, not of philosophic value. But he 
who strives to understand and interpret phenomena, as 
well as to know and measure them, wiU nnoonseiously 
impose two further conditions — viz., that the ultimate 
* notions and fundamental principles he arrives at must 
b# easily represented by the mind, and that they must 
be in some way connected. The mind which desires to 
understand, not merely to know and measure, the things 
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which surround us, always dosiic.s unity aiid ha 
its ideas. 

This desire to make the ohserred connect 
rolatiojis of things intelligiiilo and thinkiilde, 
itself in Leibniz’s early writings, and the i: 
consequence was, that he could not ngjoe with 
contrast which the Cartesians liad ostnhli.diod 
mind and matter, the two inodes of existenc 
filled tlio world, —the one being conceiw.l tl 
thinking, tJie other as an extended and moving si 
The observed relations of botli and th.-ir ami 
as well as the active, not merely jiassive, par 
material substances play in the "ovonts of tlic 
made Leibniz search for a deeper principle, 
should explain material as well a.s mental phei 
Ihis principle he had not found at that time, 
was in search of it. 

There was, however, another comsideration w] 
Leibniz’s mind, militated against the adoption 
seemingly unfinished though logical conclusions 
Ckirtesians.^ Originally it was probably nothin; 
than a habit which by degrees grew into a fonii; 
It was his love of method and order, andf^thn 
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liH the type and model of clear and onlerly n^a^oning^ 
and how lie tried to introduce method and Byatem into 
legal discussiouB, l>y reducing to a mnall iiiuidHu* of 
temiB the multitude of compound notions he IumI dc-al 
•with. I'liis t(m<lcii,c,y inc.rf^ased in strength^ am! even in 
those early yciars elafjorated the idea of a general 
arithmetic, with a universal language of syrnhols, or a 
characteristic whicli should he applicable to all reasoning 
pi’ocesses, and riMluce pliilosopliic invcBtigations to that 
simplicity and certainty which the use of algcdu-aical 
symbols had introduced into mathematics. 

A mftiital attitude or habit such as this is alway.s 
highly favourable for matliematical as well as for philo™ 
sophical investigations. Wherever progress depends upon 
precision and clearness of thought, and wherever such 
can be gained by reducing a variety of investigations 
to a general method, or by bringing a nxuliitude of 
notions under a common term or symbol, it proves 
inestimable. It necessarily imports the special qualities of 
numbers — viz., their contiimity, infinity, and infinite 
divisibility — into every matter which conies under teat- 
ment; it causes the differences of things to be con- 
sidered as comparable — like mathematical quantities — 
and destroys the notion that irreconcilable contrasts 
exist in nature, or gaps which cannot be bridged over. 
Thus, in his letter to Arnaud, Leibniz expresses it as 
his opinion that geometi^y, ox the philosophy of space, 
forms a step to the philosophy of motion — ie,, of cor- 
poreal thmgs--~and the philosophy of motion a step to 
tlie philosophy of mind. 

ikit beyond these general tendencies and pnhiciples of 
thought, which had grown into mental habits, Leibniz's 
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philosophical writings before the year 1 
nothing that claims attention in this skiiicli. 

on the road, along which his bio: 

wliicli in hit(^r yonrs 


gathering 

the scattered elements 

form ]ii.s matarer phOosopliicftl thoories. Hk compara- 
tive imawpuuntance at that age witli tlic liigli,.!. 
matics and with the philosophy of ]X‘Soartes, acemmts 
wuflicieiitly for the change wliich the study of these sul)- 
jocts would bring about in the course of tin; coming 
} cars^ Having therefore put on record the contributions 
towards the formation of his idtimate creed whicli those 
early studies yielded, lot us drop for a monumt 'the phil- 
osophical department of his labours, and turn to the 
mathematical, which, during his sojourn in Paris, was 
principally cultivated. ’ 

It will now be necessary to give the reader some idea 
m what position the science of Mathematics was when 
Leibniz— gifted witli the mental habits such as wo de- 
scribed— met with her most distinguished representa- 
tives. The way in which Leibnizk peculiar abilities so 

wonderfully developed this science will then at once be 

seen. 

The remoter causes which, in com-se of little more 
than fifty years during the seventeenth century, brought 
about a complete reformation in the science of mathe- 
matics, lay in the increased interest and importance 
w uch was attached to all the moans of moasnrenieut 
and calculation, when the idea once became general that 
knowledge of nature depends upon exact observation, 
and that the meaning of exact is that which can be and^ 
IS measured. The immediate facts, however, wfeich 
mark the transition of mathematical science fmT» « 
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of inactmty to rapid dovelopuioufc^ wem imblicatioirs hy 
Kepler in 161% by Cavalieri in 16S6, and by Ikmmfim 
in 1637/ TIie4wo fcmiiCT iritrodneedj (mdi, in a illffer- 
ent manner, tbe notion of iniinity into geometry; tlie 
datter sbowod bow tlie abatraot Bcdenco of measure i rum t 
—vk, algebra, or ariilnnetic— could be applied 

to geometry. 

It will be evident to any one wbo reflects for a 
moment, that, in the rneaHiireauentB of ordinary iif(^ and 
of daily use, all our o];>erations are reduced to tlm meas- 
urement of distances of points in space from each other; 
and that all other measurements are found by subsequent 
calculation — such as tlie length of lines, the area ui sur- 
faces, the Yolume of solids. It is true that we liave 
become accustomed to consider tlxe distance measured 
by a footrule between two points to be the length of a 
line which connects those points. But this supposes 
that the line thus measured is a straight line. If it 
is one of the infinite number of curves which may 
be drawn between the two points, our ideas of length 
and of distance do not coincide, and we have to resort 
to some other artifice to ascertain the length. The most 
obvious way of doing this is to select on the curve a 
certain number of pointvS, measure all the distances be- 
tween the successive points, and add them together. But 
a true curve is a line of which even the smallest meas- 
urable or conceivable portion does not coincide with a 
straight line, and thus it is evident that the artifice of 
dividing the curve by a number of points, the distances 
of which we take and add together, is- intrinsically fal- 
lacious, and this is proved by the fact that the result 
may vary according to the number and position of the 
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.-juifui,. ) i](* greater tlie num- 
ber of points which we select, tim greater the resultant 
nr calculated length of the curve. Tlic auoieuts, liow- 
evor, noticed that, though with the number of points 
the expression for the lengtli of the, curve incr(;a.s,vl, this 
increase had a limit, and their ct&rts W(;re diiuctcd to 
lind this limit by a method wliich is called the method 
of axhanstion.s. 'I'liey failed, however, to generalise, their 
methods, which depended in ouch individual ^casc on 
some special proi>erty of the curve in (pu!.stion. Kepler’s 
investigations into the cubical contents of solids, formed 
by the rotation of curves round a straight lino as an axis 
(in his ‘ Kova Steriometria,’ 1615); ami Cavaheri’s 
method of comsidering lines a.s made np of an infinite 
number of points, surfaces of an infinite number of lines, 
and solids of an infinite number of surfaces (in his 
‘Geometria Indmsibiliuni,’ 1630), established a clear 
insight into the real difficulty. It became evident that, 
in order to giapple efficiently with the measurement of 
geometrical figures, the method of the ancients, which 
started with their okservablc — or finite — properties 
must he abandoned, and that tlu^y must be considered 
as made up of an infinite number of infinitely .suiall 
parts. This, however, was not possible so long as the 
purely geometrical (or synthetic) method was followed. 

It would become jx)B.sible if some algebraical expression 
of quantity and relation could be invented to represent 
geometri(ial figures. Such an expression would po,ssess 
the properties of being infinitely divisible and con- 
tinuous-properties which are aksout in our geometrical " 
repre-sentation. Descartes supplied this want by refer- 
ring the points of curves to two fixed lines, in the same 
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way as from ancient times places on the surface of tlie 
earth and in tlic lieavens had been rafoiTt4 to . the 
e<iuatorj aiicl to a Hxiini meridian,— in other words, by the 
measiir{3S of latitude and longitude, A curve was , by 
tills method considered to bo the succession (or locus) of 
all the points, the longitudes and latitudes of which liad 
a definite relation. This relation was expresse^T generally 
or algebraically, and was called the, equation of tla^ 
curve ; and when once found, all the x>roperties of the 
curve could bo found alg(.d>raical]y, the diagram was mit 
longer wanted, and the syntlietical process was n’epl aeon 
by that df analysis^ 
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Inlinitoriim/ in which, following in Cavalierfs foot- 
vsteps, he determined the areas eiic]os(3d by curves (the 
so-called quadrature of curves) by investigating the pro- 
perties of infinite series. 

When Leibniz left ^fainz for Paris; it a.ppears that 
he was acquainted with Cavali(3rils book, and that he 
Irad heard of Wallis; it is, however, more tliaii probable 
that he knew notliing of Descartes’ application of al- 
gebra to geometry, and he was certainly iuia(3^iiainted 
with the labours of the other great Frennih and English 
mathematicians, We cannot look upon tlie remarks 
contained in the second part of tin*. ‘Hypothesis physica 
nova,’ or in his letters to Arnaud, as containing the 
germs of the great invention whicli he made a few years 
later ; it is, however, clear from these writings that he 
had accustomed himself to b)ok upon finite quantities, 
mathematically and philosophically, as made up of an 
infinite number of infinitely small ])arts. Using the 
expression which later on he himself invented, we may 
say he then already looked upon mathematical quan- 
tities as integrals iii the manner which fJavalieri hatl 
suggested. 

There was, however, another way of looking at curves, 
and this also was inherited from the atnuent geome- 
tricians, which, if translated into the general language 
of algebra, would suggest problems involving tlie idea 
of infinitely small quantities. This was the idea of 
looking at curves as generated by the movimient of a 
point, this point having to obey certain laws of motion, 
or being under the influence of certain forces. To make 
the subject generally intelligible, let us suppose thflt a 
ship, the position of which is registered by th(3 captain 
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by marking its latitude and longitude on the chart, 
would, if permitted to follow the direction of the wind 
alone, take a course due KE.; it is evident that (assum- 
ing the surface of the ocean to be a plane), during a 
given time, the latitude and the longitude of the ship 
would increase equally — /.c., the ship would sail as mucli 
north as east. E^ow assume that, in order to alter the 
course of the ship, the steersman exerted a certain 
pressure*on the rudder, and that he varied this pressure 
gradually and uniformly: it is evident now that the 
respective increase of latitude and longitude would vary 
with every moment, and the course of the ship would 
not be a straight line in tlie direction of IST.E., but a 
curve. We could describe the curve if for every mo- 
ment we knew the relative increase of latitude and 
longitude dependent on the force of the wind and the 
pressure exerted on the rudder. As this does not re- 
main the same, the relative increase of latitude and 
longitude will change for every point. If for a moment 
it did not change, then the ship would proceed in the 
tangent to the curve (^.^?., in the line which touches the 
curve) in that point, and the position of this tangent 
would be known by knowing the proportional increase of 
the latitude and longitude depending on those two forces 
at that moment. The course or direction of the ship 
cannot be considered to be the same for any finite length 
of time, but for an infinitely short period the course of 
the ship would be indicated by the proportional increase 
•of latitude and longitude dependent upon the force of 
the^vind and the position of the rudder at that moment. 
Although, therefore, the increments of latitude and lon- 
gitude change their proportion continually, and only 


retain it for an infinitely Hnuili period, this propr)rtion is 
a finite quantity, and we have hw, tlie idee, ef a rpiantity 
wldedi, itself finite, is the prrtportion of two ititiriitcly 
small tpiantities. 

Tiio olqect of this illustration is to show Imw the 
problems of geometry foreed upon the analyst the notion 
of inthiitely small quantities, in so far iis the le.ngth or 
area of curves can only l>e l)rought under our i<leas of 
measurement if we <aiii look upon a hnite (pianiky as the 
sum of an infinitely large uumher of terms, each infin- 
itedy S3nail ; and the direction of a curve at point 
can only be fixed if we consuhn* it as th<3 relation (or 
ratio) of two inhidtely small quantities. If the problem 
to find the sum of an infinite num]}er of infiiiiteiy small 
quantities led to the invention of tlie integral calculus, 
the other led to that of the differential calculus. In 
giving these terms, and in trying to give an i(h.»a of the 
question at stake in the gemiial manner we have done, 
we have, however, historically anticipated the progress 
of the inventions of tliat age. It was more in attempt- 
ing to solve special problems, belongiiig to the one or the 
other class, that mathematicians were (mgaged, and that 
much had been clone by Descartes, Ifcrmat, Roberval, 
WaUis, and Barrow. The real invention of the infini- 
tesiiiial calculus was the conception of these proldems as 
depending all upon one and the same mental operation, 
the invention of a method of general — not only special 
— value, and the fixing of this method by notation and 
terms. ^ 

It was clear that this had not been done by the ^reat 
French mathematicians when Leibniz in the year 1672 
mixed with them, and became gradually a(jquainted with 
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theii* ial)()iirs. His grea,t readiness to enter into the 
ideas and pursuits of otlier thinkers, Ms inclination to 
follow up every argument and train of . » thought to its 
fundamental meaning, and his power of generalisation, 
•singled him out as one who would he a welcome and 
successful worker in* the new held of research. How- 
ever, it took him some time hefore he fathomed the 
cpiestion, and in the hegiiining his inventive powers 
were fa»^cinated by more mechanical contrivances — among 
others, by the idea of PascaFs calculating machine. He 
Inmself set to work and constructed a similar hut more 
• perfect and efficient machine, which was much admired 
by competent authorities. In the midst of these pur- 
suits, more mechanical than theoretical, Leihiiiz was in- 
terrupted by his journey to London. The Archbishop of 
Mainz had sent an ambassador to the Court of Louis XIV. 
in order to negotiate the preliminaries of peace between 
the belligerent Powers, with instructions to proceed to 
. London in case they did not succeed with their plans in 
Paris. The principal object was to arrange for a Con- 
gress in Cologne, at which all the matters at issue should 
be settled. Both Louis and Charles II. wished to bring 
about a settlement by a number of separate treaties to 
be concluded in separate places. When the embassy 
went to London, Leibniz was attached to it, and he 
spent about seven weeks there, returning to Paris in 
jHarch of tliat year, — earlier than had been intended, on 
account of the unexpected death of the great archbishop. 
^ ^ Tlie object of the mission, however, had been gained, 

and the conference met in Cologne in June 1673. 

•Xot many months previous to his departure for Lon- 
don, Leibniz had snlfered a great loss in the death of 
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lii.s piiti'on, the Baron Boiuelnir^ '1’),,, (,f the 

two great men ^yhoso names will ov(a> lie associated 
witli tlie yontlifnl story of Leihniii, marked forliini the 
transition from youth to manhood ami imlepnialenle' 
He could no longer look ii].ou Mainz as his home. J-fc 
liad nowto resolve upon a cliang*', of soim.' kind; and 
liartly from his inability to find a satisfactory jiosition 
comhuied with congenial employment, partly in order 
to look after some private bnsine.ss of the' family of 
Bmmdmrg, mostly perhaps on aiicount of tin; attraction 
win’r,]i tlic society of tlie (‘Xcrcined oji luui^ lie 

resolved in the meantime to remain in I’ari.s. 'lie now 

— as ho himself informs us i — betook himself more 
seriously and sy.stematieally to the. stu.ly f,f matliematics. 

.10 gO(mietry of Descartes and the nnsoh'ed problems 
AV'liieh It suggested specially attracted him ; and 
eaidy ns 1673, fragments among his remaining maira- 
«!ript.s prove to ns that he tried to formulate the 
problems of drawing tangents and finding the m-eas of 
cnrv.is in a more general manner, which should enihmce 
al kinds of curves. He also very soon found that his 
early studies regarding the properti** and combinations 
of numbers, of Bieir sums and differences, and of the 
ditterences of diftbrences, were closely allied to the prob- 
lems which occupied bun at that time. Instead of 
deMing with finite differences as ho had done then, he 
had now infinitely small differences and their sum.s to 
consider Through a series of nivestigations and dis- 
coveries ^ which lasted more than two yearn, of which ^ 

p. sfr ' dilfereutialis,’ Math. Works, vot v. 

- The most important of which was an expression in form of an in- 
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Leibniz liiniself has given several accounts, lie succeeded 
at last, towards the end of 1675, in defining the gcneiul 
problem more clearly, and in fixing the well-known 
notation or algorithm of the differential as well as that 
of the integral calciiluvS ; and before his departure from 
Paris towards the eiTd of the following year, he found 
himself in possession of most of the elementary rules 
and formuhB of the infinitesimal calculus.^ 

The account which Leibniz himself has given of the 
gradual development of his mathematical knowledge and 
of the hjstory of his great invention is so consistent, and 
so well borne out by external and internal evidence, that 
we might dismiss the matter with the short explanations 
we have given, were it not for the great controversy 
which later on arose as to the invention of the infini- 
tesimal calculus — a controversy of such importance not 
only to the memory of Leibniz, hut also to the progress 
of mathematical science, that no sketch of Leibnizes life 
can be complete without a notice of the main points at 
issue. 

Our narrative so far has shown that we consider 
Leibnizes invention to he the necessary logical outcome 
of the course which his mathematical studies had taken. 
This was doubtless influenced by the strong bias of 
his mind, which cared more for general principles 


finite series of tlie ratio of the diameter and eircnmference of the 
circle. 

I The princmal authorities and sources of information on this sub- 
ject are: — 

1. ^ Historia et origo calculi difierentialis,’ Math. Works. 

A letter of Leibniz to J acob Bernoulli, dated 1703, ibid.^ III. I 71, 

3. Dr C. J. Gerhardt, ^Die Entdeckung der Dift.-Eechnung dttrch 
Leibniz.* Halle: 1848. 


than for wolated appHcatitnis, and wliiali attempted to 
further seientihc inquiry hy reducing all the prohieins 
which iniglit present themselves, as well as tlie, methods 
of sohdng tliern, to general forms, aided by symbols. It 
is now patent to every one who ])ernsos the inatlnmiatical 
•writings of that ago, that notliing^ 3iiore than a gcanirali- 
satiim, a name, and an algoritlini \rere wanted to estab- 
lish tlie calculus, it is quite as clearly estaliiisln/d that 
8ir Isaac Xewdou. had l)een working in the same direc- 
tion, and that he must have been as t‘.arly as 1665 (or 
ten ytairs befoi'G Leilmiz made use of Ins iio^ttion) in 
possession (^f general methods, of which ho made exten- 
sive us(‘. Nothing of this was, howc^ver, puldicly known, 
his communications regarding his invention having been 
limited to a few friends in bis owm intimate circle. The 
question then is this, wdretlier Leibniz, tlmmgb private 
cbaimels, received any intimation of Xe^vtoids discoveries, 
or of bis invention — assuming that such discoveries had 
really (uystaliisecl in the form of a fixed notation 1 The 
only channel through which Leibniz could have got any 
information was from Oldenlmrg, a c<3iintrymau of his, 
who occupied the position of secr(-‘,tary to the Royal 
Bo(iicty. With him Leibniz had ]>eeji in correspondence 
since the year 1670. Through I'um he Imd presented 
in 1671 the first part of his ^Hypothesis physica nova’ 
to the Royal Society, and ha<I procured English hooks 
by his as^sistance> OLhmhurg transmitted to him the 
opinion of llhdlis on the first and second part of the 
‘ Hypothesis.’ It does not appear, however, tliat his ^ 
coiTcspondence touched on mathematical sulqects; and 
even when in London, early in 1673, his interests lay 
more in the direction of mechanical apjdiances and 
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physical experiiaents. His finst visit to Loiidoji Ixatl 
incidentally the eflect of drawing liis attention closer 
to mathematical subjects. It Iiappened that one thiy, at 
Eobert Boyle^s house, he met the mathematician Pell, 
*aiicl explained to him. some of the methods which he 
had invented for hilnself with regard to nmnhers, and 
the summation of series of .finite innubers ; where- 
upon the latter remarked, that in a work by IMouton 
a simikr formula by Eegnaud had been published as 
early as 1670. Pell also drew Leibniz/s attention to 
Mercator’s work on the rectification of tlie hyperhoLn 
Tiiese hooks Leibniz procured for himself, and finding 
much in them that was unknown to him, he began, 
on his return to Paris, to study mathematics more 
systematically, with Huygens as his prineijmi master. 
During this period, and up to his departure from Paris, 
he carried on a correspondence with Oldenburg, com- 
municating to him freely the progress he was making, 
especially in the investigation of infinite series, with 
which he was principally occupied. . He requested Old- 
enburg to let him know what the English mathema- 
ticians thought of his labours, and to communicate to 
him what progress they were making. Among other 
discoveries, Leibniz announced to Oldenburg the ex- 
pression~m the form of an infinite series — ^which he 
had found for the ratio of the circumference to the 
diameter of the circle. And as Oldenburg in return re- 
ported that both Gregory and Hewton had found similar 
expressions of more general value, which also referred to 
the circle, Leibniz expressed a wish to know more about 
these. Oldenburg sent him in course, 26th July 1676, 
a copy of a long letter from Hewton, dated Cambridge, 
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1. fch June 1676,1 in wliicli the !att<T eoinnuaiieales hk 
celebintod binomial theorem, ami oth.;,' mathemati.-,al 
expiusHions referring to the are of the elliitsis, &<,. Thu 
method lie employed ho eaUed the extra.', tion of roots 
and accompiuiiiid his theorems by brief demoiistrations!’ 
Ill reply to tliis, Leibniz pointed oiu;, 27th Ammst 1676' 
the dilferonce of the method wl.ich he hud enn.Ioye.l’ 
luentioned ite great genei-ality, being in fact the method 
of indivi, sillies m its most general uonceiition, Aund he 
further proceeded to sliow its iip]ilication. Without 
making use of his new notation, he traced the^method 
Imek to the ar, coniMuatoriu, the study of irUeli had 
attracted him so early. He asked again for further ex- 
planations from Xewton. This letter, of which Biot 
says that it must have proved to Hewtoii that Leibniz 
was on tile way to find a method similar to the one he 
possessed, if ho had not found it already, drew forth 
Aowtons celebrated letter of 24th October 1676 in 
which he gives a kind of history of his iiiv.istigations, 
and on apiiroaching the general methods which he pos- 
sessed, conceals the statement of the general problems 
involve.! m two anagrams. It was evident he did not 
wish to explain clearly what his invention consisted in, 
but desireti to say enough to establish the fact that 
nc had found general methods. 

The motives for this reticence of Sir Isaac Newton 
have been a subject of nrach discussion, and of many 
suppositions. It is, however, only fair to mention that 
his way of acting was not without precedent. Galileo r 

I It is well to uote that this letter was written after the rh-itiTof 
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had been in the habit of giving luB discoveries to Ids 
friends in the form of anagrams, and noting the date, in 
order to establish his priority. Academies and learned 
societies used to exercise the office of trustee, who re- 
'ceived commxhd cations from discoverers and invontorB 
on deposit, thus protecting the. rights of their authors. 
JS^owton had done this in 1671 with his catoptrical tele- 
scope. In the same way lie deposited the invention of 
his iiifiaitesimai calculus in the form of anagrams in the 
hands of his rival Tliere existed in those ages great 
jealousy between the learned, and a desire to coiici^al as 
iniich as possible, and matbematicians frequently pub- 
lished their theorems without proofs or demonstrations. 

We shall see in a future chapter how Leibniz in the 
following year replied to ]:7ewton by giving an unreserved 
exposition of tbe new method, employing the well-known 
notation of the differential calculus. But there are two 
points which require to be mentioned before proceeding 
with the narrative. 

The first refers to ISFewtoif s infinitesimal method itself. 
We have seen that Leibniz had a method and a fixed 
notation as early as 1676. 'Nov can there be any doubt 
that KSir Isaac ISTewton had a similar method as far hack 
as 1665. It is not quite certain when he first fixed the 
notation in connection with the well-known terms of 
moment (denoting by this what Leibniz later on called 
differential), fluxion and finent ; but it appears that the 
ideas involved in the new method were familiar to him 
^ before he established a rigorous algorithm. In fact the 
early writers on fluxions, after Ilewton, used the words 
mSment, fluxion, and differential as synonymous. The 
algorithm of the integral also was undecided, and it was 
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considoretl 'by Newbm luorely us tho iin 
fluxion ; wlieroa^ it seems that Leibniz, be 
with the siinimation of serins, nsi.,! the J. 
algoritiim pi«vious to the uw of tlu; <l us t 
of tlie dilt'erential calculus. Leibniz lodki 
iiitogral as a sum— probably lurfoif- he 
tioii to the difl'erciitud, the algorithm of w; 
troduced inxniediatcly aftei'wurds. 

^ Though the result is the ,saun;, Newton . 
vivod at his method and notation by looking ■ 
(iuautity whidi was tho pro}xurti.m of tw(, inli 
(luanhtics, this finite (piantity Ixingthe jiropr 
volowtio.s or infinit(dy small inoivmonts in tl 
th(! shi]) to north and east in our cxamiJo 
51; whereas Leibniz arrived at his nietlmd 
for the finite .sum of an infinite number of infi 
tfuautities, see pp. 47, 48. 
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demonstrations of this great work no use is made of the 
new method, and even in the only passage where a the- 
orem of tlio cal<m]tis is given, no nse is made of special 
terms or notations. Ihking all these facts together, we 
conclude that hTewton cared more for the rcsnlts than 
for the jnethcH,! and the principle. Leibniz, on the other 
hand, was in soarcli of fundamental principles, and 
anxious to arrive at simplifications and generalisations;- 
and onm) luudng been led to study infinitesimals' and 
series, lie — following on the line of his early treatise, ‘ De 
arte comhinatoria,’ — did not rest till he had found a 
general and simple method, and fixed it hy a clear and 
transparent notation. 

Leibniii <lid not receive jM'ewtoids letter to Olden- 
burg till he arrived in Germany. Since the death of 
Eoineburg, he had been carrying on negotiations with 
several German princes, with the view of obtaining a 
similar position to that which he had filled at Mainz, 
and in the meantime he remained in Paris, supplement- 
ing his private income, which the disturbed state of 
affairs had rendered more precarious, by fees which he 
received for legal affidavits. Ultimately, the repeated 
offers of the Duke, John Frederick of Braunschweig- 
Liineburg, with whom he had for some years carried 
on a scientific correspondence, prevailed over Leibniz’s 
reluctance, and he accepted the post of librarian and 
private councillor to the duke at his court in Hanover. 
He left Paris in the midst of his scientific labours, and 
retuimed by way of London, where he stayed a week, 
and made the acquaintance of Collins. From London 
he. proceeded to Amsterdam, visiting the mathematician 
H\xdde, and to the Hague, where he had an interview 
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with Spinoza, who was at that tin>o counted amon« 
the foUowers of Dascartes, and aiTivcd i,-. Hanover in 
the last days of the year 167G. 

Whilst Leibniz was in London, Hewton was com- 
posing h,s edobrated letter to Oldenburg, wliieh did not' 
I each L{3ibii,iz till the following yoa.!*. 



GHAPTEE IV, 


HANOVER. — THE PHILOSOPHER AND ACADEMICIAN, 


The resolve of Leibniz to exchange the liberty of his 
Parisian life, devoted almost exclnsively to science, for 
the office of librarian and councillor at the court of a 
small German prince, decided the rest of his life. His 
biographers have regarded it with more or less dis- 
favour, regretting that the talents of such a genius 
should have been wasted in the composition of tracts of 
purely local or temporary value, in aiding the Duke of 
Braunschweig-Liineburg in his unpatriotic and particu- 
laristic policy, in writing the history of an obscure Ger- 
man dynasty, or in composing memorials referring to 
the administration of a small state. Against this may 
be remarked tliat such a position afforded probably more 
liberty of thought, and certainly more leisure, than a 
chair at one of the German universities p that Leib- 
niz’s political tracts were conceived in a wide and 
patriotic spirit; that he had the faculty of looking 
upon small things as reflecting the affairs and interests 
of the world and mankind at large; that the smaller 
Gefman States were the relics of great and powerful 
dynasties, which vied with each other in gaining a 
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leading position in the polities of the whole nation.^ 
In this straggle, which in onr age is apinoaching its 
end, only one among the many could bo ultimately 
snccessfnl; and if it was the destiny of the electors 
of Prussia, with whose court Lcibidz Ijecame later on* 
connected, to be the ancestors pf the riihu’s of re- 
united Germany, it was on tlie other ]ian«l the fate 
of the house of Brunswick, the lustory of which 
formed Leibniz’s official study, to nnuve the forgotten 
glories of xilbert Azo of Este and of H<m,ry tlie Lion in 
the reigning dynasty of Great Britain. It may also 
be iiotfsl tliat, in pursuit of Ids genealogical studies, 
Leibniz made a learned pilgrimage through Germany 
ami Italy ; that his in(pdri<3S 3*(.)used tlie }>rinces of Este 
to appoint the celebrated IMuratori to rescue from ob- 
livion tlie treasures of the library of 'Modena ; and that, 
after completing perhaps the greatest work of modern 
history, the illustrious Gib])on turned to tlie works of 
Ledbidz and Muratori as the sources for Ids history of 
the Antiquities of the House of Brunswick. Kor is it 
uninteresting to note that the ancient stories of the 
Giielplis and Ghibellines, which fdl the pages of these 
Antiquities, form the Ids tori cal liackground of one of 
the most unique poems of our age.^ 

Howa3ver, the interests of the Duke, John Erederick 
of Hanover, were not limited to purely selfish ends. 
Tliough his personal dignity and tlie claims of his 
dynasty were an object of prime imprntance to him, 
he did not neglect the duties of administration. It 

1 Bee Leibniz’s Remarks in his Letter to F, Bayle. Enlni|nm. 
p. 193. 

^ See Gibbon’s MisceUaiieons Works and R, Browning’s “ SonMlo,” 
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was to him that the miniug operations in the Harz 
Mountains owed their great development in the seven- 
teenth century. Leibniz took a lively interest in this 
important industry, and his geological work, ‘ Protogaa ’ 
(•1691), a sort of history of the formation of the earth, 
was suggested by his •observations. In a si-miUr man- 

ner, the coining of the silver found in the Harz Moun- 
tains induced Leibniz to consider the important (question 
of currency. As in every other branch, his reflections 
on this subject were dictated by a regard for the gene- 
ral, not the purely local and temporary, aspects of the 
* subject ; W the patriotic spirit which he had imbibed 
under the guidance of Boineburg and Schonbom, is 
manifest in these and many other instances, the wel- 
fare of the realm suggesting to him the propriety of 
publislung * Consultationes Germanicse.^ Adverse polit- 
ical events prevented the carrying out of this, as well as 
many other patriotic plans. 

But the most important of all the practical problems 
to which Leibniz devoted himself, moved no doubt by 
the influences which suiTounded him during the whole 
of his life, was the question of the reunion of the two 
Churches. The fact that the Thirty Years’ War had 
ended in a drawn battle, so far as ilie two religions 
were concerned; that many intelligent rulers — such as 
Ernest of Hessen-Eheinfels, Jolin Frederick of Hanover, 
and men of the standing of Boineburg, had gone back to 
the Catholic faith; the circumstance of Leibniz’s employ- 
^ ^ment in the service of the great Catholic Bishop of 
Mainz ; his friendship with Antoine Arnaud, and after- 
war(te with Bossuet, — all these will sufiiciently account 
for the interest he took in the great controversy of his 
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age, and for the negotiations which he carried on with 
the object of amalgamating the creed and constitution 
of the two Churches, 

It is only to give the reader sonic idea of the occupa- 
tions of Leibniz after he settled in Hanover that we 
have anticipated oiir short narrative, a portion itd which 
will, at the right moment, be devoted to the rjon- 
troversies inevitable in the life of one so original, so 
many-sided, so accessible to and so appn3ciativ«3 of op- 
posite iiiiluences. The main object of this chapter is 
to trace the growth of his caiiitral philosophical ideas, 
and to understand on v'liat lines he arrived at the no- 
tions peculiar to him* 

During his sojourn in Paris, Leibniz liad come under 
the inhueuce of Descartes’ philosophy, as he had like- 
wise become acquainted with his mathematical <lis- 
coveries. We saw how, following the lines of his 
early mathematical writings, he was led to pcu'feet Des- 
cartes’ ideas, and to crown them by the invention of a 
new calculus* The critical writings of I^cdbniz in the 
years immediately following Ms departure from Paris, 
show us plainly how, sinndtaneoiisly with transcending 
Descartes in mathematics, he recognised tlie nectissity of 
superseding his philosophical teachings. As there was 
wanting in Descartes’ rnathematic.ii|;.labo’Lirs the unity of 
a jmnciple, of a new method and hotation, in order to 
deal efficiently with continuous and infinitely variable 
quantities, so there was wanting in his philosophy, 
which established the existence of two substances, — the 
one extended, the ether thinking; the one matter, the 
other mind, — ^the unity of a common principle, actuating 
and uniting both* Leibniz came early to the conviction 
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tliat neither extension nor motion could be the essence 
of corporeal things, nor thinking the essence of mind. 
They were only the forms, the appearance, of their ex- 
istence. Ihit in his study of mechanics, and especially 
jof dynamics (as the laws of motion), we find the tran- 
sition from, his criticism of the mathematics of Descartes 
to his criticism of the Cartesian philosophy. Here he 
soon found that the belief that motion formed the es- 
sence of corporeal things had led the Cartesians into the 
error of*maintaining that the quantity of motion in the 
universe — the product of the moving masses and 
their vdooities — is a constant or unalterable quantity. 
Leibniz soon convinced himself that this law did not 
agree with facts, although it was a necessary conse- 
quence of Descartes’ view, according to which all motion 
is comtmunicated to material things from without ; and 
that a mechanical explanation of nature, which permitted 
no repeated interference on the part of the original mov- 
ing cause, was only possible on the assumption that tlie 
amount of motion once communicated remained the same, 
in quantity. In changing, therefore, the measure of force 
— defining it as the product of the mass and the square 
of the velocity — Leibniz concluded that corporeal things 
or matter could not he looked upon as dead and inert 
masses, receiving their motion from some external prime 
cause, hut that they must contain some principle' of their 
own, which is preserved in motion as well as in rest. 

A reflection of deeper value underlies these argu- 
ments. It was a firm conviction of Leibniz that 
natural processes must he explained mechanically, — that 
isj^o say, by the aid of unalterable laws inherent in the 
existing nature of things. Tliis conviction made him 
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tlie philoso]>liy (if the ino<]emf? to tliat of the 
.sclioolraen. But in order to act nieehimienlly, tlio tluiif/s 
of this world must be conceived as liavin- siich an 
original constitution as will make it iuti/lHgil.le, linw 
they can act according to certain fixed laws. In other 
woids, the fixed laws must be the /issence and tin. vcmw 

nature of the things themselves. " 

It i,s clear that Leibniz, in thus sciircliing for a con- 
ception which would make phenomena intolligilile, had 
before him a clear appreciation .'.f the dilferem,,’ 
tween the scientific and the iLiloaophi.'al treatment of 
<i subject. He dill not wish to ericunibor .scientific 
progroas^ by the introduction of metaphy.dcal notions ' 
of (mtitio.s and substantial form.s, ,so recently and so 
boneiiciaUy expelled. Scientific progicss and knowledge 
begins Avith simple definitions regarding oh.servalile and 
mea.surablo relations and quantities. The geometrician 
need not entangle him, self in the famous labyrinth of the 
“nature of the (continuous”; nor need the practical mor- 
alist, still less the lawyer or politician, trouble himself 
Avith the difficulty of reconciling free-will with the pro- 
vidonco of God. But these subjects form the problems 
of philosophy. Science proceeds on the basi.s of certain 
fonniihe expressive of matters of fact. To find .such 
fonnuhe with appropriate symbols, is the heginniie' of 
scientific rivsearcL Hobody has done more than Leibniz 
in this direction, nor more clearly recommended the 
reducing of all scientific dlscmssion to definite term.s ■ 
but ho knew ivell that Avhilst these definitions, thesi’ 
measurable and calculable quantitie.s, suffice for oh.serv- 
mg, cliwaifying, and measuring phonomcmi, they canijut 
make phenomena intelligible to ns. The real (wsence, 
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whicli underlies tliese simple statements and definitions, 
must be represented in some intelligible and tliiiikable 
conception. This is the object of philosophy, 

. It was with this object in view that Leibniz intro- 
duced again into plnlosophy the idea of the substance 
which underlies phenomena, and that he resumed the 
inquiry into the essence of things. hTot merely the 
quantity of motion in moving bodies, but the force 
which fs situated in them (the ‘pofentia in eorpore 
TO hvvajxiKoVi sen pyrndpium imitatioms et persemranim 
^ uLSituni)^ in one word the power, must be recognised 
and inquired into. 

But these considerations were prompted by other and 
still more important interests. We have seen how early 
in life Leibniz was actuated by two distinct, desires in 
his study of things — by the desire to know and think 
clearly, but not less by the wish to do everything for a 
purpose, and to see in everything a purpose and a use,. 
As he rose to the higher aspect and deeper meaning of 
things, these tendencies became more clearly defined. 
Clearness and precision of thought meant for him more 
and more the mathematical and mechanical treatment of 
scientific problems, while, at the same time, his regard 
for the practically useful attained a higher significance. 
It meant that everything in the world had a deeper sense, 
a meaning, a purpose ; that the universe had been created 
for an end, and tliat this end was being achieved through 
the mechanical laws which are the external formulaB of 
♦ ^ the internal essence of things. It was because Leihnk 
ha^ as much interest and belief in final as he had 
in mechanical or efficient causes, that he insisted upon a 
more profound examination of both, that he searched for 




H <;oi)eeptioii which would permit of tl 
hotli. Ha aoiiid not udmit hnai 
with or ovaw'iding the iinalteralde 
tiling; hut it was quite intelligible 
the niffclianisin uf nature 
tlie Cn*atur for the*, realisation of certi 
totality of (3very thing, not tlie sing 
tlui isolated fact, Iiad a. purpose, i 
view philosophy had for its olijeci 
the uuNMiiing and idea of things, wlii 
its object th(3 connection of tilings. ' 
by itsidf, resting 


10 recognition of 
causes, as interfering 
niechanisni of every-, 
and reasonabh‘ that' 
was onljfthe means chosen by 
;ain ends, — that the 
Jiie plimiomenon or 
From lliis point of 
t the discoi’ery of 
ilst seieitco had for 
Tlie latter/pursued 
ig satisfied with the matlieniatical foriniik 
for a mc.Jmnicnl law, regarding tlie Creator merely 
<iH tlie oxtramundnno cause of this law, but without 
a living conneotiou with things, must lead — so it 
.seemed to Leibniz— to imiigion. This, he maintained, 
was the inevitable result of Descartes’ philosophy, logi- 
cally continued. To prevent this, a deenor ramr.fo.Hmw.f 
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Leibniz was not contented to establish— as Lord Bacon 
had done, and as so many English philosophers were 
doing — a kind of truce between science and religion, 

• between philosophy and theology. ITor was the external 
and mechanical relation between God and the world, 
which Descartes taught, more satisfactory to him. His 
philosophy was, if not more practical, certainly more 
radical than Lord Bacoids, inasmuch as it sought more 
for principles than for their application. His religion 
was more real and lifelike than that of Descartes ; not a 
matter bf merely nominal importance, leaving it unde- 
cided what his creed really was, but a great concern, 
which occupied throughout life much of his time and 
thought. Leibnizes philosopliy was thus the attempt 
to reconcile two ways of looking at things, the ancient 
and the modem, the theological and the mechanical, the 
religious and the scientific. He desired to give ail pos- 
sible scope to scientific research, aU possible breadth to 
knowledge 5 but not less did he 'wish to give all possible 
deptli and reality to religious belief. 

But to believe in a different order of things from the 
mechanical, means to believe in realities and essences, 
which differ from each other not merely by measurable 
quantities, such as motion and extension, hut by quali- 
tative difierences; to look at things not merely so far 
as extension and position are concerned, but to be of 
opinion that, after you have divided into infinity and 
reached the mathematical point, wherever you have some- 
thing real before you, you have not exhausted reality ; 
hut that you have to dive, so to say, into the depths of 
an internal (intensive not extensive) existence, in which 
are revealed the real essence and individuality of things, 



the source and centre of that power winch is the. internal 
cause of all external phenomena— of all ilm |>henoineua 
of motion and extensiom 

In much of this reasoning Ixiihiiiz was preccfled ]>y 
thinkers of the old ^vorkl as well as hy those, of .his ag(\ 
To understand how he came to lix u])oii the central 
idea of his philosophy, we have to remind the reader of 
some of these iiut<*cedent theories. 

The dis<;overy that Descartes^ law of the |U‘(is;:;*.rvation 
of the <|uantity of motion -was incori^ect led Leibniz to 
look for something in matter be>sides mere exj^ension^ 
this something was force or powmr, which may he there 
even when the body is at rest, as in the spring which is 
wound up, or in the weight which is prevent(^.d from 
failing. This suggested to him the idea that this prin- 
ciple which underlies material tilings is something anal- 
ogous to the power we experience in oiirown selvfss; and 
at once destroyed the apparent contruvst wdii<'h Descartes 
had maintained between mind and matter. His appre- 
ciation of the mechanical waxy of explaining natural 
phenomena, however, forced him to retain the method 
of consitlering jdiysical bodies «as aggregat(is of particles 
or atoms, as Epicurus had done, and as those modtirUvS, 
who adopted his view, had done. But these atoms could 
not be extended if they were to contain an nnextended 
principle, otherwise by siduHvision the unity would bo 
again destroyed; and if matter were not iniinitidy tlivis- 
ible, the continuity of phenomena would suHer, and the 
mathematical process of considcaing finite quantities ns 
composed of an infinite number of infinitely small quan- 
tities, would be incorrect. In this way Leibniz escaped 
the consequences of Descartes’ pliilosophy, — viz., tlie 
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atoinisni of Gassendi {and of Epieiims), according to 
wliicli matter consisted of physical particles; and the 
doctrine of Spinoza, according to which there was only 
one universal sidjstance. Leibniz held that there were 
atoms, not physical or extended particles, hut mathe- 
matical points. Theif extension was zero, hnt their in- 
tensity was infinite, like that of the human mind. These 
simple beings, with no extension, but endowed with the 
depth of*an internal life, Leibniz called monads, to dis- 
tinguish them from atoms. Tliis term had been used 
before b;j the Italian philosopher Giordano Bruno (1548 
to 1600) in a similar but not in precisely the same sense 
. as Leibniz used it. 

The idea. of the monad is the central and characteristic 
conception of Leibniz’s philosophy. Having gained it, 
he had arrived at what seemed to him a satisfactory 
S{>lution of the main philosophical prohlemd But tliis 
was, according to his own confession, after many changes 
and various attempts, and seems to have happened about 
1685, in his fortieth year. His correspondence with 
Arnaud, whicli began in the year 1686, contains in the 
first letter (dated Feb. 1686) a pretty complete synopsis 
of his principal views, of wliicli the idea of the monad 
(an expression which Leibniz did not adopt till 1697) 
is the centre and starting-point. His whole philoso- 
phical system is represented as a necessary coiisequeiu'e 
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iij a. Bepa.rate chapter we iiuist resmrio th.e tliread which 
we now break; and — beginning wiili tlie idea which we 
here represent as the result of many years of meditation 
and (jf many-sided inliiieiKios — dctvelop the system cif 
].jeibni//s philosophy in the forii^ in w]u<di, after the 
year 1685, it was on various oe,easioris made known to 
a small circle of friends, and la,tor on the wmrld at 
large. Jjiit the roniaining stuiy of his lib* has for ns not 
only the interest of exhibiting the manifold forms in 
which his ideas pri^seiited themselves to him, the nnm- 
he.rless applications of the truths lie had disenfered, au«l 
the methods he had inventeil, nor do the; many contro- 
versies in which he was entangled r(;}>]‘esent the whole 
of his literary activity. It is evident that Lcdlmiz him- 
self was not satisfied wdth the Iieiglit wliich lie had 
reached, and that he was lahonring at the. solution of 
]n'ohlems of m<ire general interest than tin; doctrine of 
monads, and of greater utility than twen the infinitesimal 
crdcailus. In these endeavours he was not destine<1 to 
he successful; but no picture of the man and his life 
woufil ViC complete without a record of tin-; investigations 
which occupied a great portion of his time and th<mght. 
The first part of tliis essay will thus have still to <leal 
wdtli two important subjects — the controversies in which 
Leihni/. was entangled; and the scientific projects which 
he did not roadisi*. 

llefore entering on these matters, we liuvo to })refix 
some remarks on the general natuni of Leibnizes enicli- 
tion, and the channels through which it became the pro- 
perty of the public. In this respect he occupied a 
unique position in the literary history of Germany in 
his age. When he left Leipzig in 1665, still more 
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when, a year after, lie refused the tempting otlbr of a 
chair in Altdorf, the fate of Ms life was decideii Ho 
was to be of a different stamp from the university 
fcssor, his learning was to he enlivened hy a diilenmt 
spirit. The society oit Eoineburg and Bdionlxan, tin* 
intelligent circles in which he moved in Paris and 
London, gave cosmopolitism and many'-sid(idness to his 
interests,^ and gave his maimers and his styhi both 
urbanity and a reniarlvalde degree of acconr,tHodativ(i 
power. The learned Latin had gradually to mahe room 
for the }x)liter TTench ; the strict form of dissertation 
yielded to the more graceful dialogue. The textd>ook 
of the teacher was superseded hy the lighter form dic- 
tated hy varied and occasional requirements ; and instead 
of lectures, an extensive correspondence forimal the 
channel through which the ideas of a new science and 
a new philosophy were gradually diffused among a ma- 
tured — not a juvenile — class of readers. Besides this, 
Leibniz wrote extensively for the recently (1682) founded 
‘Acta Eruditorum/^ a partial imitation of the Fnmch 
‘Journal des Savans^ (founded by vSallo in 1665), and 
the bust literary and scientific review published in Ger- 
many, though in the Latin tongue. The most char- 
acteristic sphere, hoivever, for Leibnizes literary and 
scientific labours was tliat which he was the first to 
introduce into Germany — viz., the learned Academies. 
For these he had the model of the French Academy of 
^ Sciences (founded in 1666, under the auspices of C'ol- 
hert), the Eoyal Society of London (founded in 1662, 
hiit#dating in its germs from the meetings of Wallis 
and others, instituted in 1645), and the x4cademy del 
3 Usually known by the name oi' ‘ Leipzig Actfs.’ 
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(Jimoiito of Florence (founded in IfJf)?, under t],,. care 
of Loojiold, brother to tho tiraiid Didro Jroidinand 11.) i 
Q1 those Leibniz was best oixjuaiidi'i.l with the, Knuiidi 
Academy, with the uiumbers of wliicli ho imd stood iir 
iiitimatu relations during Ins sfdoiim in jin'. French 
Ciipitul. ^ TIis ideas, liowevor, regarding Iho adi-uinamiout 
of loaitiiiig and tlie promotion (tf civ'ilisiiiion, wc-re of a 
still earlier date, and may han^ originated in his ox- 
perifeiiec as secretary of the .st'cret .society of Fiim- 
berg. For a mind like liis jait .all csvimts and obser- 
vations to good and fruitful accmiut..“ 'riiiis«as early 
as 1668 he suggests, in his ‘De una. ratioius reformandi 
lem literariani Tiieditationf3S,’ the foi'iiiatiini of a society 
“rei literarise .stabiliemlaj cansa.”'-' Such a society was 
n(.t only to promote literary and .scientilic work, and to 
join its labours with those of Franw.', Enghmcl, mid 
Italy, but also to have a suiiervision over manufactures 
and trade. ^ Leibniz’s ideas regarding such a society 

as scon in the earlier drafts whicli have liecn found 
among his manuscripts— were of a ivide and elevated 
character, perhaps too much so to become immediatedy 
froitful and practical. The furtlieraiHH; of the general 
welfare, the love of (iud, the pronuitiou of liajipiness 
and of uuiver,sid harmony, are tlm ends and motives 
wliicli dictate his remarks and propositions. Lut more 
e.spccia]ly dues he point to the ii.‘cd in which (Icrnumy 
stands of some active and organised c.o-operation, to 
enable! her to take her plawj among tlic civili.sed nations. 

Haltarn, Literary History, Pt. IV. cliaii. viii. 
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The country which, as he himself had seen in Niirn- 
herg, showed the remains of former , greatness in arts 
and industry — -which had produced an Albert Diirer, 
and, through Kepler, Copernicus, and Tycho Brahe, 
kid led the van in science— exliibited then a complete 
decay of manufacture and trade, of military power, 
jurisdiction, and government The land which boasted 
of having produced the beginnings and germs of civi- 
lisation had left to others the glory of developing and 
utilising them. Look at England, Erance, and Italy, 
he exclaims, with their organisations of academies and 
# societies, their philosophical transactions, their ‘ Journal 
des Sgavans' and ‘ Giorjiale di litterati.’ 

There can be little doubt that the example of France, 
England, and Italy, wliere royal and princely protection 
had founded and endowed centres of learning and re- 
search, was prominently before Leibniz's mind when, on 
many occasions during liis busy life, he addressed him- 
self to those in power and position regarding his projects 
for academies and learned societies. He thought it lay 
in their power to do much good in this direction. And 
it may be that it was more from this than from any 
^ other desire that he courted their friendship, relished 
their society, and ultimately settled down as one of 
their humlile servants. It is clear that, when the pros- 
pect was before him of an engagement at the Court 
of Hanover, he did not accept it without much con- 
sideration and hesitation ; and in his correspondence 
with Professor Conring we have a vindication of the 
hew road which he had chosen, not without a signi- 
ficant hint at what he considered the defects and the 
narrowiHws of German university life. During tlie years 
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doiito succcssiis ijise ab oiiuii viniitulis a.iit (;!i]>|.iitioniK 
tnim suspiciuiKi absolvat.” T]io Ihikc Jolin Fn^derick 
died in Diifiisiiibor 1009, and was succeude([ by his 
brother, Eninst Auyuslus, then I'riiioe of dmialiruck, 
who uoiifinned Leibniz’s appointment. (dther offers 
had been made to him (one from Ifeninark), which he 
declined. (Ine of the first roporhs wljtitdi Ij(5E)iiiz made 
to Ids new master, was on the foundation or enlarge- 
ment of archives, libraries, .and a jiiiiseiim in the duchy. 
Ten years later we find him in coiia-siiondenee with 
two omiinmt historians, Ludolf and Paiillini, regarding 
a Germmi historical society, which, according "to his 
ideas, should bo organised on the same jn-ineiide, as the 
foieign societies for the ])romotion of th<i oxptniinental 
sciences, so as to secure the eo-operation of local Ids- 
toriaas and collect provincial authorities, and thus to lay 
the foundation for a universal history. Leibniz was 
competent to advise on such matters, for by this time 
the task of writing tlie ‘ Annals of the House of Bruns- 
wick ’ had developed under his care into an important 
chapter of the history of medieval aiid modern Europe. 
Limited as the field might .seem, it had gj^own to a Imge 
and extensive area, and the events of nation.s and of the 
world seemed reflected in the fate of a dynasty. In 
order to forward the interests of this work, Leibniz had, ’ 
in the year 1687, started on a journey througly the 
different countries, of the Gerni.an emuirii to Vieima 
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where he remained nine months ; thence he went to 
Venice, Eoine, and. ISTaples, and back by Florence, Bo- 
logna, Modena, Venice, and Vienna to Hanover, arriving 
there in 1690, after having been absent more than two 
years. This journey was of the greatest importance to 
Leibniz. Everywhere he explored archives and collec- 
tions, made valuable acquaintances, and formed lasting 
connections. 

But it was not till Leibniz’s iiiiuence extended be- 
yond the interests of the house of Hanover, that his 
plans were matured and sprang into life. The marriage 
of the Huke Ernest Augustus with Sophia, daughter 
of Elizabeth of the Palatinate, and granddaughter of 
James I. of England, as well as that of her daughter, 
Sophia Charlotte, with the first ' King of Prussia, in- 
creased the political importance of the house of Bruns- 
wick ; and as these connections promised to revive 
the fortunes of the Guelphs, they opened for Leibniz 
a wider field of action. Kor were these illustrious 
women slow in recognising the novelty of his philo- 
sophical as well as tlie value of his practical ideas. 
It was in conversations with Sophia Charlotte over 
' Pierre Bayie’s writings that the foundations were laid 
of Leibniz’s greatest philosophical work, the ^ Theodicee ’ • 
and again it was she who conceived the idea of doing 
something for the cultivation of science in Berlin. In 
both cases the materials lay for many years prepared 
in the mind of Leibniz, waiting only for opportunities 
to take definite shape and form. 

It was in the autumn of the year 1697 that the 
pla^ of founding an academy in Berlin was ventilated : 
in conntic.tion with it that of transferring Leibniz from 
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IhiHovot to .Berlin, In ilie sfiiue year he prepared a 
Metnoiro «‘pour ies deux Electrices/^ proiiosing that he 
h] Mill id be placed in sticli a positi<ni as would permit 
])im to promote the scheme. .It was, liowever, not till 
i'hr(»c? years later that the Elector of Urandenl'unp’— aftco'- 
wards the jirst King of Prassia-™-|ave his formal sanc- 
tion to th«‘ ere<*tiou of an o])sei‘va,tory and the fomulatiou 
o|- a society, which w-us accordingly put into efiect on 
tlm IJth fluly of tliat year, Leilmiz being nuniinated 
tin? Hrst president on the following <Iay. Little was 
done u »r nniny years. Tlie wars which liroke out^ahsorhed 
the attention and rmuins of tin' Governnnmt; and Leibniz, ^ 
whom hrederhdv the Great called an academy in himself, 
did not reiip tln^ satisfaction and jdeasiire which his great 
and iavonrite, scheme should have »S(.^cured for him. 

It %vas therefore not surprising, hut quite consistent, 
that Leibniz availed himself of every opportunity to put 
his ithms regarding the promotion of science and c«!-. 

Uu'd into ehefjt through other academies and 
that even tln^ wider sphere of action, which his 
dnti(?s jis presid(*nt of the Berlin Society and his fa'equent 
I'isitH to Berlin, had opened out, became too narrow, and 
that he cast furtive glances towards other pow'erful arnl 
enterprising pidentates. I’o (lonsider the negotiations 
witli tlie. Gourts of I)resden, Vienna, and St "Petersburg, 
which carried on during the. last fifteen years of his 
lib*, tis the. co(pietiies of personal vanity, 'ivouid be to 
give to them a most ill-natured interpretation, and one 
quite unworthy of Leilmiz's pliiiantliropic and cosino- 
■:po!lteiy^8pi'riL;-;G^ ■ ,'v' ' 

Pile first of these projects was that of forming at 
Dnvstlen, under the pi’otection of Augustus, King of 
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\ Poland, a society similar to and in correspondence with 

I the Berlin Society. Here, again, the plan — for which 

I Leibniz elaborated a complete programme — thongh ap- 

I proved by the king, fell through on account of the 

I political disturbances caused by the war -which Augustus 

was w^agiiig with Clisiiies XII. of Sweden. Xor was 
I he more {successful, though more persevering, in Vienna, 

f where he spent a great part of the last years of his life. 

I Through ±his he incurred the displeasure of his master, 

I George, who succeeded his father, Ernest Augustus — the 

I same who was crowned King of England in 1714 In 

I • Vienna Leibniz had gained for his scheme the favour 
^ of the Emperor Charles VI. and of many eminent states- 

xnen — especially of the illustrious Prince Eugene of 
: Savoy, whom he addressed in several letters on this 

^ subject. Wars, he remarks, had interrupted the bril- 

i iiant progress which had been made during twenty-four 
years after the peace of W estphalia ; but now, after the 
I, renewal of a general peace (1713), time and opportu- 

i nities seemed to offer — through the foundation of an 
Imperial Society — to reform the means of education, 
to promote science, and to stimulate industry and agri- 
culture. Again he supplies a programme and offers 
his services. ^ But he had to leave Vienna before any- 
thing was settled, and in his absence it appears that the 
intrigues of the Jesuits counteracted his influence. The 
Academy of Vienna was not founded tiU 100 years 
f later. 

The most eminent of sovereigns with whom Leibniz 
came in contact — the Czar of Eussia, Peter the Great 
— w^s more really appreciative than les deux MlectTtces, 
wdio ])oth aimed at royal dignity, or than the Emperor 
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of Germany. Bent upon tlie education of his people, 
as weU as on the development of the resomcea of lus 
country, Leibniz thought he had found in him the great 
man whose support he needed for the promotion of true 
science. The project of an academy was here actually 
taken in hand, though neither l.eibmz nor Peter the 
Great lived to see it formally organised. 

Of the many projects which he propounded, only the 
Society of Berlin was in actual existence, though far 
from flourisliing, when Leibniz died in Hanover in 1 / 16 
— disappointed in Ms schemes, and with scarcely a 4, , 
i’ friend at the Court which he had served for nearly 


forty years. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

CONTROVERSIES. 

• ; . In Ills threefold character — as mathematician, philo- 

sopher, and academician — Leibniz laid the foundations 
of future progress. His name shines with equal bril- 
liance on the pages of the history of mathematics, of 
philosophy, and of the academies of Europe. There we 
find recorded for all times the constructive efforts of his 
genius. But his work was not all construction and up- 
building; nor was it all successful. To gain, a more 
complete view of his character and work, >Ye must follow 
him into the elaborate defences with which he sur- 
rounded the edifice of his philosophy ; into the polemics 
. in which h<:». was entangled ; into the personal disputes 
which sprang out of the invention of the infinitesimal 
(Milculus ; and into the lengthy arguments which lie 
pro<luced in favour of the union of the Churches, as 
well as into the favourite projects which remained 
unsuccessful. 

In the third chapter (p. 55) we have given an 

account of Leibniz’s mathematical studies in Paris till 
the^ime of his departure for Loudon in the autumn 
of .1G76. It is evident from his manuscripts, which 




are preserved in the library of hfanover, that at the 
end of 1675 and in' the begimiing of 1676 iiad mas- 
tered the principles of the new calculus. It is also proved 
that he heard, through Oldenburg, of .N'ewlifui’s iiiven- 
tions and general methods. In the letter of Olden- 
burg’s, dated 13tli July 1676, tlftne is a, long extract 
of a statement of Collins, in whidi the hitim* reders to 
a letter of hTewton’s of the year 1672, in wlncb. the 
more general methods, which he had inveni^al, werci 
mentioned. Hence ’ there can he no doubt that from 
Kewton’s own letter, dahal 13th June, as wel] as from 
Collins’s remarks transmitted tlirough Oldenburg, I,eib- 
im knew that Hewton had been for years in posses- 
sion of general methods of sivuilar valm* to tliose 
which he had invented about nine months previously 
It is doubtful whether dxrring Ills sliort xkit to London 
in th.e autumn, of 1676, Avlien he first made the personal 
acc^uaintance of Collins, he received any further infor- 
mation regarding Newton’s invention; for Collins, in 
a report on his interview with Leibniz, doe.s not xnen- 
tion this. Even allowing, however, tlmt Leiljiiiz had 
inspected a copy of Newton’s letter of 16 7 2“-6it]ier 
in Paris or in London — this cannot have tak(m pku.u -3 
till about six months after he had mad(‘ his iuvention 
independently and fixed upon his well - knf'uvn nota- 
tion. Nor is it likely that Newton himself, wlieii 
in October 1676 he composed his etJebraied hotter, 
thought that what had been |Treviously communicated 
to Collins, Oldenburg, and possibly to Ixvibniz, was 
sullicient thorougbly to explain and establish the gtmemi 
and novel character of his iniinibcsimal niethoils, i% he 
would not have concealed this in his twu anagrams. It 
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v/ould still have remained for Leibniz, to penetrate to 
the root of the question — to conceive the problem in its 
greatest generality, and to fix upon a notation expressive 
alike of ne-\r conceptions and operations. The coinmnni- 
cations of hlewton vonld only have added one more to 
the infinitesimal metlTods of Barrow, Wallis, and others, 
which were known to Leibniz. The differential and the 
integral calcnliis were, so far as Leibniz knew, not yet 
independently established. They were still to be invented. 
It was therefore quite consistent that Leibniz, when in 
1677 heereplied to JS'ewtoiTs letter of October (which 
did not reach him till May of that year), should fully ex- 
plain his independent method — making use of the well- 
known algorithm of the differential calculus, but not of 
that of the integral calculus (which in a draft of the letter 
still preserved is repeatedly introduced) — adding that no 
doubt hTewtoids method, which he wished to conceal, 
did not differ from his. To this, letter L^ewton made 
reply, and the correspondence ceased — probably 


no 


Oldenburg in August 1678. 


owing to the death of 
ISTothing was heard for several years of the new calculus 
after the communications between Leibniz and Newton 
came to an end. In the voluminous correspondence of 
the former, before the year 1684, reference is made to 
the new methods — especially in letters to Huygens - and 
Tschirnhaus ; but no lengthy expositions and calcula- 
tions are given, such as the letters to Oldenburg con- 
tained. Nor does it appear that Newton took any steps 
to explain more fully, even to his friends, the nature of 
the general methods which he possessed. Leibniz was 
the first to publish and , give to the learned world his 
results. Probably induced by some papers of Tschirn- 
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Imiis which appeared in the ‘Acta Ernditoriim/ and 
which bordered on the province of the calcnliL'^j ho sent 
to the editor of that journal a paper ^ — about July 
1684 — in which he gave a short Btatcineut of the 
principal theorems of the ditferential calculus, tog(3t]ier 
with the new notation. The inverse ]u'obltun of thc 
integral calculus was only alluded to ; the notation 
of this calculus wuis not pubhslKid till 11)8,6.'"' The 
general opinion of contemporaries was, tlia.t tlf^ise state- 
ments \vere too short and succinct tr> make tin,*- calciihis 
generally understood. .Sir Isaac Aewbui wasritill more 
reticent and disinclined to divulge tlie seci'et, having 
made extensive use both of the direct and invm’se methods 
of fluxions in working out the problems of the ‘ Principia* 
(published in 1687). He expunged every trace of the 
new method and of his peculiar notation, d:e,mongtrai;ing 
the problems by the well-known methods of tlie ancients, 
and giving only one of the principal rules of the calculus 
in the second lemma of the secoiwt book.'‘ Even as 
late as 1693, when Dr 'Wallis in the second volume of 
his works published some extracts from an unpul)lished 
manuscript of Hewton, it was ho and not Newton him- 
self who shelved to the world tlm long-hidden treasure. 
It is also important to note that, owing to Tschiruluiusts 
papers, which appeared in tlie T.eipzig Acts, Leibniz liim- 
self published his invention probaljly at an earlier date 
than he . would otherwise have done. 


1 “ Nova metliodus pro niaximis et minimis, itomque tangentibus, 
quse nee fractas, nee irrationale-s quantitate.s moratur, et siugulare 
illis calculi genus, Acta Eniditorum, 1684. 

^ “De geometria recondita et aiialysi indivisibilinm at<iue ififini- 
tomm.”— Acta Eiaiditorum, 1686. 

- ® See Brewster's Life of Newton, vol. ii. p, 16. 
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Tile reasons wliicb. actuated both Leibniz and Newton 
in concealing their invention— the one, for nine and tlie 
other for t^venty-seven years — have been the subject of 
nnxcli conjectixrej especially so far as the latter was con- 
teemed. If, hoAX^ever, xve remember that long after the new 
methods had become 5 general property, many doixbts were 
expressed as to their rigid correctness both on the Con- 
tinent and in England ; thxit the calcnlns was misapplied 
even bj* eminent mathematicians; that Lagrange, more 
than a century later, did not employ the infinitesimal 
methods, till he had by special algebraical investigations 
satisfied himself of their correctness, — ^it cannot appear 
siirprivsing if in the minds of its inventors the differential 
method , AX^as surrounded by Ax^hat may be called meta- 
phyvsical scruples, and that upon the correctness of its 
results, otherxxdse verifiable, rested to a large extent the 
reassuring proof of its validity and usefulnesa, From 
Leibniz’s manuscript notes, it is cAudent that these 
metaphysical questions regarding the real meaning of the 
infinitely small differences occixpied his early attention, 
and that these scruples gradually disappeared as the 
practical value of the nexx" iiiethod 'became ohvioiis. 

And if Ave are correct in the opinion stixted above, — ^that 
Leibniz eared more for methods, and.NeAvtoii more for the 
results AAdiich he gained through them — that the former 
studied more the abstract principles, the latter more the 
observable de facto laAVS of things, — it folloAVs of ne- 
cessity that Leibniz, exclusively bent upon establishing 
neAV principles, would anive earlier at a clear insight 
into the nature of the neAX" calcxxlus, and hence woxild 
be ready earlier to publish it in the abstract. From 
his disposition Leibniz was perhaps less thorough than 
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Newton was. He was certainly les.s tiniid in ptiLlishiji-r 
new theories and opinions, dealing witli .suhjocts where 
absolute proof was impossible. l!y nature l»'ld and ven- 
turesome, his labours were more suggesti^■e than e.vliaus- 
tive. In this he was the very reverse of Newton. And 
if, as we believe must have been the case, the pnldication 
of the new methods was to some extent hnzardou.s, Ik, 
who made them known fimt, ran wljatev(,r risk there 
was, by exposing him.self to the criticism (if opjiomnits.' 
On the other hand, he who only employed them where 
the results proved correct, and only avowed l^s author- 
ship when the world had pronounced its verdict, took the 
safer coume, while he ran the nsk of being les.s genemlly 
known as the inventor. The rapid progress, also, anil 
development of higher mathematics under tlie h.and.s of 
Leibmz and his friends, James and John iJernouUi and 
the Marquis de THopital — their voluminous corre.spond- 
ence, replete with discoveries and solutions of the mo,st 
importent problems in geometry and mochanics — the 
^eat impetus, they gave to these researches all over the 
ontinent, contrast remarkably with the meagre results 
which the fluxionary calculus yielded in the hands of 
Newton’s friends. Though known to them from the’ 
year 1670, it seemed to be to them a dead letter 
which they hardly understood, and did certainly not 
appreciate. Unlike the great Huygems, who, doubtful 
at the beginning as to the value of the differential 
eal(:ulus, ended by ma.steriiig it and recognising its 
Tast superiority over the older methods, i Wallis the , 
author of the ‘ Arithmetica Infinitoriim,’ who had 
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given one of the strongest impulses to the invention of 
the new calculus, and who first published hfewton’s 
methods, seems never to have become really familiar 
with them, or to have admitted their great usefulness.^ 
These remarks do not refer to hlewton himself, for in 
his hands the calcufiLS led to the most remarkable re- 
sults ; blit they substantiate the correctness of the view 
which Leibniz and his friends took of the position of ^ 
English* mathematicians in relation to the calculus. 
Not long before his death, Leibniz wrote (see the MS. 
published by Gerhardt, vol. v. p. 418) :— 

“ The inventor ” (meaning himself), “ and the very lemned 
men who employed his invention, have published beautiful 
tliingvS which they produced mth it i whereas the followers 
of Mr N.” (Newton) “have not effected anything in j)artic- 
iilar, having hardly done more than copy the others, or 
wherever they wanted to pursue the matter have tumbled 
into false conclusions. . . . Hence it can be seen that what 
Mr N. has found is to be attributed more to his own genius 
than to the advantage of the invention, and how incapable 
his followers are to imitate him.” 

And after the death of Leibniz, Eemond de Moiitmort 
wrote to Erook Taylor in 1718 as follows : ^ — 

“ I was much surprised to find what follows in your letter. 

As to the ow'iiing of any one as inventor or improver of the 
method besides Sir Isaac Newton, I knew of none. I saw 
nothing anywhere that seemed to me an improvement upon 
what Sir Isaac had published. I was sensible that several 
had applied the method ivith good success, and understood 

^ fUee correspondence between Wallis and Leibniz in Leibniz's Math- 
ematical W orks, vol. iv . pp. 50, 57, 

^ See Brewster’s Life of Newton, vol. ii. p, 573, &c. 
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pvutty mucli of it ; kit I iihvays to.ik Sir Issue Xowton not 
only ior the inventor, but also for tlio Krontest nuister of it 
I tliink like you, sir, i-egartling the mei'it of Mr Newton I 
111 ways speak of liim as of a man above the otliers, and ivboiu 
one cannot sufficiently admire. But I cannot refrain from 
combating the opinion which you hojd, that the public had 
received from Mr Newton, and not from Messiw Leibniz and 
Bernoulli, the new calculus, and the art of makinn- it serve 
idl the researches which can be made in geometrv? This is 
an^ error of fact. It will be better if I, who haye on this 
point no prejudice,^ nor any reason for having any, who pro- 
fos to be your friend, and am so certain] v more than the 
German geometricians, whom I have never seen,*--I say it 
^will be better if I make you perceive tbe error rather tlian 
an adversary, whom you would give an advanfeige over you 
and who would, with semblance of truth, rejuoacli yon that 
your zeal for the glory of your nation makes you lurtial, and 
makes yon forget all the rules of equity. I shdl not now 
exaiume the rights which Messrs Newton ami Leibniz have 
on the ftMt invention of the differential and integral calculus 
I will, when you desire it, teU you in detail the relations 
which a long and serious examination have suggastedfand I 
hope that you will not be dissatisfied with them. I only 
want to make you perceive that it is untenable to say that 
Messrs Leibniz andBeiuoulli are not the true and ahiiost sole 
promoters ot the cidculus.” (Here follows an enumeration of 
the apphcation of the calculus due to Leibniz and Bernoidli.) 
... No one except the Marquis de THfipita], whose name 
one might rfd to theirs, although he was a impil of Mr John 

Nmvtn ' ’ ' ' ' Piauoipia Matliem.’ of Mr 

Newton appeaml in 1686. This proTound work could mve 

. 1 Mr Bernoulli. I . 

mil not deny that this is a separate question. But it is at 

'S tl i 250, first edition ; but you 

know that it only contains the first and most elementary rule 
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of tixking tlie differences, wliiclx Mr, Leibniz liad done at 
greater length in 1684. I may add that in the second 
volmne of Mr Wallis, printed in 1693, one ffnds at greater 
. length the rules of the calculus j hut although this specimen 
suffices to give us a great idea of what Mr Newton then 
knew, it does not teaqji anything that -cannot be found in 
the joxmials of Leipzig. You ffnd in 1697 a solution b}^ Mr 
Newton of the problem of quickest descent ; but as there is 
no analysis, and one does not know the road whicli was fol- 
lowed, tliis does not touch my proposition, whicli is, that since 
1684, the first public date of the birth of the differential and 
the integral calculus, till 1700 or thereabout, when I suppose 
it had atSiined nearly all the perfection which it has to-day, 
nobody has contributed to perfect it besides Messrs Leibniz 
and Bernoulli, except one wishes to add to some extent the 
Marquis de PHopital, to whom they had early revealed their 
secrets. And such they would have remained for all the 
geometricians of to-day, if they had chosen to hide them as 
Mr Newton did, who, in my view', must have had the key to 
them and similar ones ever since he produced his celebrated 
work, ^ Ph. Nat. Ppia. IMath.’ Notliing more beautiful or 
better in its xvay could be had than Mr Newton’s treatise, 
‘ De qiuidrcitura cur\-arum ’ ; hut it came too late. The date 
of printing of this w'ork is fatal, — not for Mr Newton, Avho 
has gained more renowui' than the most ambitious might 
desire, but for some Englislimen wdio seem to bear a grudge 
against those who have first discovered and published these 
new methods, %vhich liave carried geometry so far.” 


We have given our opinion on this celebrated con- 
troversy in the \vords of an eminent contemporary of 
Leilmiz, because the researches of 160 years have done 
nothing to destroy the fairnes*s of his statement. 

It may not lie uninteresting to remark that a relation 
similar to that which existed betw^ecn the illustrious 
im'entors of the infinitesimal calculus again occiUTed on 
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the occasion of the establishing of the tlicoi-y of elliptic 
integrals at the beginning of the [irostiut ceu(.iirv To 
this iniportant invention Gauss held the sauie ..osition 
M IStewton did to the calculus, while the labours of 
egTOKlrc, Jacobi, and Abel corresponded to those of 
Leibiu. and Bernoulli.! And to jllustrate the position 
of these inventors by facts and names more familiar to 
the general reader of the present day, wc may refer to 
_ le invention of the incandescent (dectric Imnji'l.iy Hwan 
in hnglaiid, and Edison in Amoricn, in which case the 
earlier and more exhaustive experiments of tW former 
were forestalled by the later but more speedily ami 
nastily published inventions of tlie latter - 
: Onr statement of the facts of the invention of the 

caloidiis, andthe respective merite of the great men who 
are associated with it, should make it superfluous to enter 
into the personal disputes which extended over the laii'. 
decades of Leibniz’s life, and in which ho hims.df took- 
so prominent a part. As regards Lfewton, it wus usual# 
only his friends who took part in these controversier 
^ he spirit, however, displayed in those di.spntes waxed 
so angry, and was so little creditable to all wlio were 

fai they throw a hght on Leibniz’s character. Tlio facts 
are perhaps better known in l^ngland than anything else 
lefemug to this great man, filling, as t],e/,lo, many 
pages in a popular biography of tlie greatest scientific 

complete works edited hv flm r ^ vol. of Guiish’s ^ 

count in Professor William fc>ociety, and a succinct ac;- 

..y », ». 

- 869 the aceovEt in Dreage. “ Eleetrio Lighting.” 
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genius wMcli England lias, produced. V They are not 
the least of several causes which have in this country 
impeded the recognition of Leibniz’'s claims as one of 
the greatest niatheinaticians and philosophers. Nor 
can it he denied, that — after having been repeatedly 
attacked, not by Sir* Isaac himself, but by those who 
professed to be his friends, but who themselves were 
partial, prejudiced, and frequently incompetent to form 
an opinion — Leibniz in fighting the battle felt himself 
outnumbered, and stooped to means which were unwor- 
thy of li^s genius or of the just cause he was defending. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that had Sir Isaac 
Newton replied to Leibniz’s letter of the year 1677 in the 
same direct manner in which it was written, the question 
of the relative merits of the two inventors could have 
easily been settled; whereas, by waiting for wellnigh 
thirty years, and allowing his friends to take np his case, 
he placed his rival at a disadvantage, for which he was 
not prepared, Leibniz occupied no position which com- 
manded infinence or power ; he had no favour to bestow ; 
he was not supported, as Sir Isaac was, by an eminent 
scientific body like the Eoyal KSociety, nor by the pride 
of a nation, ready to vindicate the claims of her most 
eminent son; he was tortured by rheumatic suffering, 
disappointed by the failure of many of his favourite 
schemes, molested by the demands of a prince who re- 
cognised in him only the historian ot his dynasty, 
removed from those who had for him the admiration he 
desmwed, solitary in his thoughts and in his labours. 
Looking out for help, he found no one except his fellow- 
wt^lver, John Leriioulli, wlio promised only an anony- 
( 1 See Bvewste3‘’,s Life of Newton, vol. ii. ehn]). 15, 
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moHs rapport, and the ‘Leipzig Aete,' the organ of his 
eminent publications. Availing himscdf of the gcantv 
assistance afforded by tliem, and deprived of p(.rsonaI 
and verbal interoonrse, he nmipulateil his evidence 
m the iiy-leafs and declarations wliicli he piihlislied 
with a diplomacy, crecUtaHo, perhajis, in the counsellor 
of ].rince^ who had to win.l their way through the 
maze of luu-opean politics, or to evade tl.e eneiuv rather 
han face him but certainly damaging to tin; I'l^putation 
of a gn-eat philosopher, and insulting alike to his friends 
and his mlvensaries. The apparent .Inplicity of Xewto,* 
celebrated anagrams, of his continued silencJ, of tl|' 
Bcholum in the fimt edition, and the changes introditcod • ^ 
in the later editions of tlio ‘ Priiicini'i ’ le>» v . ' 
attributed by his biographers to his dislike“of cmn ' 
toversy and his desire to live at peace with everyone 

donbtT? vindication of LeilMn;{’s\noi4v' 

doubtful conduct. Allowing for the extenuating circum-i 

which he was exposed, we must still recognise in it 
reniarkable moral defect in a towering intellect. 

The controversy between Leibnis and hlewton was 
not limited, however, to the discovery of the oalcnlus • it 
oxtended bejmnd this personal question into the fiSd 

-wot theUt 

j - ™®ipia, appeared in 1686. Tnl689 Teib 
- became aoepintod with it through an abslet of it 
ivhmh appeared in the ‘Acta liruditoruni ’ in 1689 and " 

^ Inib. It vas nnfortnnate that the result of Newton’s in- 
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vestigations should have come to Leibniz in the form of 
an abstract, which did not reveal the true value of the 
■woi^k. Even iudepeiidentiy of this, it is doubtftd whether 
Leibniz — though he could understand — could really ap- 
preciate a treatise which, confined purely within the 
limits of the inechaijical philosophy, professed to deal 
only with facts (the laws of Kepler), and the relations 
which could be inferred from them by rigid calculation 
(the law of gravitation), but which renounced all attempt 
to give the hidden causes or the reason of the simple 
relations to which it had reduced the apparently com- 
plicated V^enomena. That Kewton did not look upon 
the propositions in the ‘Principia^ as an explanation 
of natural events is clear from what he said himself, 
especially in his letters to Bentley, whom he assisted in 
the composition of his ‘ Boyle Lectures ’ in illustration 
of the evidences of Christianity. There existed in the 
mind of Ke’^vton a satisfactory reason for the constitu- 
tion of the universe, as it was expounded in his great 
work; and. he confesses that, when he wrote the third 
book, he had an eye upon such principles as might work 
for the belief of a Deity. The position which Kew- 
ton held, — ^liis firm belief in an overruling power on 
the one side, and on the other the confidence that the 
observation of facts, and the reducing of them ])y means, 
of mathematical calculation to simple relations or laws, 
could not but harmonise wdth that belief, — was not an 
attitude which satisfied Leibniz or any of the Conti- 
nental thinkers. Eor the wmrks of some contemporary 
writers had shaken religious beliefs, and the prolonged 
an4 undecided contest of the Churches had introduced 
an (.dement of fundamental uncertainty. The object 
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of philosophy was to gain certaintyj and — not con- 
tented with mere facts — to dive beyond them into the 
sphere of the ultimate reasons and causes of things, 
and of the principle which governed tlieim Ey sucli 
means Leibniz hoped to re-establish the lost faith, and 
to “vindicate the ways of God to i^ian.’’ 

It is probable, therefore, that Leibniz looked npon the 
‘Principia' as an attempt siinilar to that which had 
occupied him for fifteen years, and which had Jed him 
about this time to a satisfactory philosophical conception, 
— a conception by means of which lie was eimbled not so 
much to calculate and summarise natural phenornena, as 
to understand them and see their meaning and deeper 
cause. Pinding this awanting in hTewtiuhs work, and 
unconscious as well as unappreciative of the modesty 
and reserve which made that great mim halt at the 
threshold of the conjectural, he at once compos<nI (and 
suhse(picntly published in the ‘Acta') a fnigment, de- 
signed to indicate how the wanting explanation could he 
supplied.^ We have seen him bu>sy in a similar under- 
taking nearly twenty years before, when he presented 
his two juvenile treatises to tlie Eoyal Society and the 
French Academy. In the essay of the year 1689 lie 
introduces the Cartesian idea of vortices to explain the 
phenomena of gravitation, of magnetism, and others. 

The value of these speculations, as compared with the 
work of Newton, is small ; still they represent one of 
the many attempts which have been frequently repeated 
of assigning some definite cause for th(^ action of bodies 
at a distance ; nor is it at all likely that either science 

1 Bee Ms Teutamen de ' motmmi cadestiani caiisis ” — M-ta 
■Kradii, 1689. ' 
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or pMlosopliy. will desist from trying anew to trace the 
laws of attraction and repulsion to . some more general 
principle. Bnt the interests which guide, them are not 
the same ; they are as little the same now as they were 
then, it is only that we at present are able to define the 
difference more clearly; 

This difference bet\^een the scientific and the phiioso- 
phical interests lay at the foundation of the controversy 
which Leibniz carried on in later years wdth Dr Samuel 
Clarke. '•Leibniz had repeatedly, in his correspondence 
with Huygens, the Abb4 Conti, and others, urged his 
objections to IsTewton’s theory of gravitation, wLich he 
stated to be that gravitation is an original property of 
matter. He compared it with the occult qualities of the 
schoolmen, and complained that it gave no explanation 
of phenomena. In his great work, the ‘ Theodicee,^ pub- 
lished in the Drench language in 1710, he first publicly 
made knowm his objections; but in a letter to the Prin- 
cess of Wales, ^ dated November 1715, under the influ- 
ence of the many attacks and irritations to which he had 
been subjected, he gave to his objections the appearance 
of a personal invective. The princess, wdio, during her 
lengthened residence at the Court of Berlin, knew and 
admired Leibniz, was desirous to receive explanations 
I from the other side, and it was arranged that Dr Clarke 

should reply to the philosophical objections advanced by 
Leibniz against Hewtoiffs system. The controversy was 
carried on in five letters and replies, and was interrupted 

J Tlie Princess Wilhelmina Cliaiiotte of AnslDacli. Slie Md re- 
nonneed her early prospects of being the bride of Charles IV. of 
Bpal^ (Charles VT. as emperor) on account of her strong Protestant 
convictions. 
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by Leibniz’s death in 1716 . Bnt it was sufficiently 
elaborate to show the radical differences of the two 
views. Clarke found biinself obliged to defend the 
theories of ISTewton against the obvious conclusions 
which might be drawn from them regarding the creation 
and government of the universe, if tlie fact of universal 
attraction were considered to be the final statement of 
the philosopher. But this it wn,s not. klany ideas and 
explanations might be interpolated between the two 
facts which stood firm in Is^ewton’s mind, — the fact of 
universal attraction and the fact of a I.) i vine Euler. 
Clarke’s explanations can merely be considered as a 
variety of suggestions how these two facts might be 
logically linked together without mutual damage or 
interference, Leibniz had early learned that the diffi- 
culties cannot be got over in this tentative manner * but 
that the ordinary conceptions of interaction, of substance 
and force, and of the relation of the Creator to the 
created, must be remodelled. He had long ago arrived 
at the peculiar conceptions of the monad find of the 
pre-established harmony, and from these as central ideas 
he criticised the arguments of Clarke, exposing their 
inconsistencies and fallacies. He could rightly say to 
J ohn Bernoulli that such discussions were play to him : 
“ Quia in philosophia omnia percepi atque animo mecum 
ante peregi.” But it was equally natural that Clarke, who 
did not grasp the central idea of Leibniz’s system, should 
look upon his explanations as far-fetched and artificial. 
This system had been known to Continental philosophers 
for more than twenty years, and the principal objections 
against it had been many times stated and answemd by 
Leibinz himself, It is, however, unlikely tliat Clarke 
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was acquainted witli them, or that lie appreciated either • : 

the logical reasons or the practical ends for which "the 

s^^steni had been elaborated. Leibniz had many a time 

before gone over the same ground. The plea which he — 

not without some personal acrimony — -had brought against 

the mechanical philosophy of I^ewton, — viz., that it 

might lead to an irreligious view of the universe, — ^had e 

been advanced thirty years previously against the philo- ; 

sophy of*I)esGartes.^ The development of opinions dur- ■; 

ing two hundred years has proved that Leibniz was right. 

The systsm of interpolation and compromise, such as that ^ 
attempted by Clarke, has become impossible. The world 1 

of mechanical laws, further extended, has left no room for , . J 
the world of final causes, living in the governing mind 
of a . Deity ; and the only way ont of the embarrassment , 
is to resort to some process of remodelling the notions, 
which are supplied by common -sense and adopted by , 

science, in a similar way as Leibniz had attempted to do. 

Of this we shall have to say more in another place. We 

have now only to supplement our sketch of Leibnizes con- 

troversy with iSTewton, which extended over a period of 

forty years, by a reference to the shorter bxit not less , -j 

important polemics with Pierre Bayle.. They belong to 

th(' earlier years of Leibniz’s philosoidiieal fame, and ^ 

■were caiTi(?.d on in a spirit not of antagonism, hut of 

great mutual admiration. 

Pierre Bayle (born in 1647), a native of the sonth J 

of France, was a contemporary of Leibniz ; bnt he died 
ten years before him (in 1706). He had, as pro- 
fessor in Kotterdain — almost contemporarily wdth the 
first appearance of the ^ Leipzig Acts ’ — published in Am- 
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sterclam a literatj journal, utuLn the title of ^ N'oiiyelles 
(le la H4puhlique des Lettres^; and Loilaiiz liad, in 
the. year 1687, puhlislied in this journal, a letter, in 
which he gave one of the earliest sp(‘cinien8 of liis new 
philosophical reasoning^ ‘When Jhiyh^, in the year 1697, 
brought out his celebrated work, irha H )ictirnnudrc! His- 
torique et Critique,’ lie took the oppoi'tunity, — in giving 
an account of Hieronymus Eorarius’s boolc on the n^asfni 
in auiinals (Amsterdam, 1654), — of making soi^^ie critical 
remarks on the new tlieory of Liubniz, whom, as else- 
where,^ he treats wdth the greatest respect and admi- 
ration. Whilst confessing his inability to agree fully 
with Leibniz in the manner in wliicli he explains the 
connection of mind and body by th.e theory wliicli the 
Pore Land, in his ‘Traite de la connaissance <le soi- 
m4nie’ (1699), had termed the “ voie d’harmoinc pre- 
etablie,” he admits its advance on the ideas current in 
the schools and on the occasioiialistic theory of Descartes, 
and he hopes that his remarks -will stimulate tire author 
further to explain his views. He concludes by saying — 


‘‘ M. Leibniz, with the penetration of his great genius, 
has grasped very well the whole extent and the whole fo.rce 
of the objections, and where the source (d‘ the remedy for 
the principal difficulty lies. I am persuaded that he will 
smooth down all that is most rugged in liis system, and that 
he will teach us excellent things about the nature of mind. 


^ Leibniz bad subsequently pnblislied in the 
( 1695 ) an essay entitled, Systeiiie nonvean de 
followed it up, in reply to F 01101161”, by three 
following yeai”. 

2 vSee ‘"Diet- Hist, et Critique,’ art. ^‘Pelisse 
of Leibniz : J 1 est de oes lioinmes rares (jiii 
boines dans la sphere dii m^rite Imniaiii : il la : 
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Ino one can travel more safely and more tisefiilly than he, in ^ 

the, intellectual world. 1 hope that his. beautiful explana- 
tions will dispel all the impossibilities wliicli .yet remain in 
my mind, and that he will effectually solve my 'difficulties, 
as well as those of Dorn. Francois Lami; and it is with this 
hope that I can say without compliment, that his system 
must he considered as an important achievement.” 

But as afterwards, in liis opposition to Sir Isaac 
]>[ewtoii’« s}^steIn, so alsc*) in liis controversy witli Pierre 
Bayle, Leibniz was led, not merely by personal, but 
by liigliftr and more practical motives. Bayle was a :> 

literary sceptic : the study of all the important systems ' ■ 

and tlie knowledge of contradictory theories, displayed ' 
in the composition of liis great work, had made bis mind 
versatile, and critical in the extreme, and had nursed in it 
the opinion that no certainty could be attained in know- ■ ■ 

ledge, and that there existed an inevitable antagonism ■' 

between reason and faith. The blind subjugation of j 

reason to faith was proposed as the only solution of this r 

dilemma ; and not without some irony this was termed ■ 

“the triumph of faith.” It was, as we haiye mentioned 
above, one of the earliest and favourite ideas of Leibniz 
that such antagonisms are not founded in the nature .'j 

of things, the essence of which is harmony and order. 

Ea,rly in life he had endiaiv cured to pr(')Ye the reason- ^ 

ableness of religions doctrine. In 1671 he had, at the 
Baron Boinehurg’s rt.M.[uest, composed and ciiculated 
an essay on the proldem of free-will and predestina- 
tion ; and in 1697, in a letter to Magliabechi, he uses 
the word “ Hieodicai ” as the title of an intended 
w<:)rk. The plan was not carried out till many years 
later. The writings of Bayle had made a profound sen- 
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satioii all over; tlie continent of Europe : the <1ue trine 
of the uiireasonablenesB of religious truth, and the deli- 
cate irony %YMcb accompanied inaiiy of his iithu'ances on 
religious subjects, did more to undermine Ijeliof in tlu} 
minds of liis readers than more <lir(M,jt attach s could" 
have done. An age steeped in philo^^ophic reasoning, and 
full of admiration for the new pliiloso]>]iy of ;i )escartcs 
and for the discoveries of natural .^(dmico, was not 
likely to return to the view of Tertullian, wlu^^se cmla 
quia abmnlum belonged rather to the early centuries, 
when pliilosopliy was old and worn ont, wldle faith 
was new and vigorous. The recommendation of Bayle 
to ' subordinate reason to faith passed unnoticed, and 
tlie only hope lay in the attempt to show that faith 
might transcend but could not contradict reason : it 
lay in establishing an agreement, not a truce, between 
religion and philosophy. 

In none of the polite circles of Europe were these 
subjects more discussed than at the Courts of Han- 
over and Berlin, where deux ElecfrJces^ Bo]dria and 
her daughter Sophia Charlotte, afterwards Queen of 
Prussia, formed the centre of literary and scientific 
interests. Tlie wwks of Bayle and of l.ocke were there 
read and discussed, verbally and ])y letters. Tim recently 
published correspondence of Leibniz with tlu^se two 
■illustrious women, and -with other p(*rHons of importance, 
who either visited them or stood in connection witli 
them, proves how eagerly such subjects were investigated. 
Tliese conversations and discussions came to an end soon 
after the death of the Queen of Prussia in 1705, and 
\yith it much of the small share of real happiness wlfJcli 
was vouchsafed to Leibniz in his court life : but the 
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substance of his discussions and conversations has been 
perpetuated in the two most important of his works 
which we possess. Only one of these, the *Theodic6e, 
appeared during Leibniz’s lifetime — viz., in 1710. It 
was written in ans’wer to Bayle’s waitings, and its first 
chapter treats of the ^conformity of faith with reason. 
The other wmrk, the 'i?7ouveaux essais snr I’entende- 
ment humain,’ -was not published during his lifetime; 
his reason for leaving it unpublished being the death of 
Locke, against whom it was directed. It was published 
by Easpo^in 1766. 

A knowledge of these polemics, and of the just 
and urbane spirit in which they were conducted, is 
necessary, in order to judge Leibniz correctly in the 
controversy which he carried on wdth Dr Clarke. The 
subject was old and familiar to Leibniz ; it was new to 
his last and least friendly opponent. Wliat Leibniz 
knew of Englishmen did not incline him favourably to- 
wards them, in comparison with the great Continental 
thinkers, mth Malebranche, Huygens, Arnaud, Bayle, and 
Eemond de kloiitmort, with whom he carried on a lengthy 
correspondence, and who entered appreciatively into his 
ideas, whether they embraced them or not. Locke took 
no notice of the ‘ Eetlexions,’ which he addressed to him 
in 1696. Hew ton had no reply to his celebrated letter 
of 1677. Besides these personal slights, Leibniz had 
reason to deplore the result of the mechanical and 
realistic philosophy in England, such as it disclosed 
itself in the teachings of the celebrated deist John 
Toland, one of the many Englishmen who accompanied 
the Earl of .^lacclesfield on his mission to Hanover in 
the interest of the succession. It is thus clear how 
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Leibniz gained tbe impression, wliich he comnnniieated 
to the Princess of Wales, tlmt the cause of irrdigion 
was making progress in England ; and how, in writing to 
John Bernoiiiii, he was justified in referring to the coil- 
troversy with Clarke in the worejs quoted by Brewster, 
that such discussions were for him 

“ Indus et jocus, quia in philosopliia 
Omnia perce]pi atque aiiinio mecuin. ante peered* 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

UNSUOOESvSFUL ATTEMPTS AND NEW BEGINNINGS. 

— THE CHARACTEB. OF LEIBNIE. 

The invention of the new calculus, the foundation of a 
novel system of philosophy, the composition of political 
pamphlets, and of the annals of an ancient dynasty, the 
promotion of learned academies, the controversies and 
correspondence connected with these manifold pursuits, 
— give us only a very imperfect idea of the work which 
filled the last forty years of Leibniz’s life. From the 
‘Central position which they mark we have to follow the 
philosopher into two opposite courses, which have, as it 
might at first sight seem, nothing in common, but which 
were, nevertheless, firmly connected with each other in 
the mind of their author. We have already had occa- 
sion to note how two equally powerful interests governed 
the studies of Leilmiz : the desire to penetrate, on the 
one side, to the very root and origin of ex-isting ideas; 
and, on the other, to apply them to practical ends. 
Both of these had a feature in common : the descent 
int^ greater depths of thought ought to reveal unity and 
harmony, and give simplicity of method and definiteness 
of search; while practical -work ought to reconcile exist- 


irig (iilferences and causes of conflict, T^vo favourite 
sclieiiies of his, in a stiil greater degree tliati anything 
wo have seen so far, mark these peculiarities of Leib- 
niz’s mind ; neither of them succeeded, but the;y have 
become deservedly celebrated. Tljey clahii oin* atten-' 
tion, not so much because they Ifelong to the famous 
failures of genius, as from the insight they ailbrd into 
the workings of his mind. The first was the formation 
of a ‘^general Characteristic,” the other the atkmpt to- 
wards a reconciliation of the two CliurchevS. 

The plan of a general language of signs, of lingua 
Characteristica universalis,” of an alphabet of human 
ideas, of a calculus philosophicus,” or “ calculus ratio- 
cinator,” of a “ sp&ieuse generalo,” — was not a novel one. 
Ever since the introduction of letters, instead of mun-. 
hers, in algebra, the idea had occupied philosopliera and 
inventors of applying signs to science and knowledge in 
gemeral, thus making logical deductions and definitions 
clearer, more generally accessible, and more definite/ 
liayniond Lully or Lullius, an Italian, had in the tliir- 
teenth century, invented a contrivance, by which different 
logical notions could mechanically be brouglit into com- 
bination. Leibniz was acquainted with this so-called: 
Lullian art, and in his dissertation ‘ Be Arte eombina- 
toria’ — written when he was twenty-one — h<i prefixes a 
diagram, containing, in a circle, an arrangmuent of dif- 
ferent notions, according to their logical characters. The 
fathers of modem philosophy, Bacon and Descartes, both 
aimed at inventing a general and certain method of re- 
search, which should either lead to discoveries of truth 
with mechanical certainty, or be universally applicable, 

, m spite of the differences of language. But besidcvS 
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tliese general anticipations,^ Leibniz was. forastalled more 
fully and minutcdy .in tlio works of two' '^vriters of this 
ct.)untiy — first by George Dalgaimo of Old' Aberdeeii, 
who published in 1661 in London a book, entitled ‘Ars 
signoruni ^uilgo character universalis et lingua philo- 
sophical (London, 1664) j and secondly by Bishop Wil- 
kins, who published in 1668 ‘ An Essay toward a Beal 
Character and a Philosophical Language/ When Leib- 
niz was in» London, on his first or second visit, he com- 
mimicated his ideas to Eobert Boyle and Henry Olden- 
burg, who pncouraged him to put them in writing, Boyle 
was acquainted with W ilkins^s scheme. Leibniz, however, 
intended to go further than these English Avriters, for he 
meant to unite the method of combinations with the plan 
of general characters or signs. He said to Placcius that 
his sclienie would have to be realised characteribus et 
calculo.”^ Eeferences to his labours in this direction are 
to be found throughout his extensive correspondence, 
and several fragments on the subject have been edited 
by Erdmann in the pliiiosophical works, ^ and by Ger- 
liardt in the inathematical oiies.'^ Some who have care- 
fully studied these, as Arell as the many unedited frag- 
ments which are preseiwed in the library in Hanover, 

^ The practical object of the “ sp(.h;ieuse gcnt^rale ” can be seen from 
the title of one of the many fragments which Leibniz left, and which 
was published by .Erduiaim, — see No. xli. of his edition : luitia 
scientii'e generalis do noA\a ratione instaurationis et angmentationis 
seientianiiu, ita iit exiguo tempore et negotio, si modo velint homines, 
niagna prcestari posaint ad felicitatis luimanss 

- See Dutens, opp. iii. 34. 

^ See Erdmann, Nos. ii., vii., xi. to xxi. 

Gerhardt, Math. Works, vols. v. and vii. 

■"> See especially the ariicle by A. Trendelenburg in the 3d vol. of 
his Histoi’ische Beitriige zur Philosophie, Berlin, 1867. 
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toll iis that little was done hj L(^,i1jniz in the way of 
(aiiTyiiig out this favourite idea. An extensive?, pxnpara,- 
toiy piece of work was perhxrnied hy a young scholar-- 
Joliaiiii hriodrich Hodanu, a- poor candidate of theology 
— whoj encouraged by Lei])iiiz, cu]i(?ct<*d exjdaruttioui-i of 
synonyinoUvS words, following the order given by Dal- 
garno, and the definitions of the best existing Latin 
dictionaries, — such as those of 'Matthias i\rartinius, iM'ic- 
raelius, and Aiisoniiis Popma. 

The invention of the calculus, and tlu? surprising use- 
fulness of the new algorithms, must have coufiriiicd their 
author^s belief in the value of definitions, if accom- 
panied by signs; and as in the process of linding the 
new mathematical methods analysis led the way to 
the first elements, out of whicli geometihail <piantiti(3s 
could be conceived to be made up, m it was evidejitly a 
parallel process by which tlic general ^hfharact(?ristic ” 
was to he established, Leibniz himself, in waiting to 
Eemond dc Montmort, compares the plan of tlie “ spt5- 
cieuse gexierale” with the calculus, remarking that the 
practical applications of the latter had made it accept- 
able, whereas his mathematical friends had treated as 
visionary the other and more c*.omja'(?hensive schem{3.^ 

It is hardly necessary to state that tins sch(.?Tiie was 
never carried out. Before, liowev(?r, condemning it 
wholesale, it is well to hear in mind tlm following facts. 

Many critics of Leibniz have repudiated the pkn 
of a general characteristic ” ov method of search and 
invention as oliiincrical, because tlie inventive faculty 
of the mind is a gift of genius, not to be taught or 
. , learned. This rests on a misconception of the idea 
'.'5 - ‘i' , ' ^ Bee Letter to R. do M., Erdmann, p. 703. 
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of Leibniz. lie did not intend to force lumiaii know- 
ledge and wisdom into merely logical forms : lie only 
maintained tliat a large portion of sncli knowledge would 
be benefited by more general and more rigorous methods 
—that tlio process of analysis, and the strict delinitioii 
and combination of elementary notions, would work 
lYOiiders. But he admits, in harmony with his philo- 
sophical opinions — of wiiich 'we shall have to speak here- 
after — tln^t much in the liimian mind is indistinct and 
indelinite, and that all truths are not necessary (to the 
Imman mind), but that many of them are accidental 
and casual. Tliese truths and ideas have their roots 
in the ultimate constitution of things — or, as we may 
say, ill conformity with Leibniz’s views, in the mind of 
tlie Creator, ivho views things as they are. These truths 
are like the incommensurable quantities in arithmetic, 
they require an inhiiite analysis. In this respect the per- 
fect knowledge of any shigle thing {Le., of the mritates 
fact?) ^ postulates the knowledge of everything else, and 
is therefore not attainable by any mechanical or general 
process of thouglit.^ But the progress of . mathematics 
has slioivn that the imperfection of om? knowledge regard- 
ing any single fact, such as any given sphere, does not 
prevent us from having correct and useful theorems about 
the sphere in general or in the abstract; and the success of 
the calculus proves that even the difficulties of infinitely 
small quantities and of the continuous can be overcome. 
We must, moreover, agree with Leibniz, that the jwogress 
of science depends upon the degree in which ive succeed 
in reducing phenomena to calculable combinations of 

^ Erdiiianii, p. 83. 

- See Oerlnirtlt, Schriften, vol. ii, p. 39. 
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. measurable elements. Sutli has, .sinee his time, been 
the. ease with all the clilferent pbonomena of i.hysicfil 
forces. In reducing them to mode.s of motion, they ha.ve 
been submitted to the methods of analy.si.s. Tn’cliemisti'y 
likeTOO, an exact treatment, or, as .Sir TI. Davy termed 
it, “a sound l.igic,” commenced with the e.vplo.siou of the 
vague phlogiston theory, and with the do..f,rim! uf atomic' 
weights, by which the qualitati\'e diirermiee.s of t]jo (de- 
ments have been reduced to quantif.ative fiilletencc.s. 
Jlor is it possible to say wlica-e this process will end. 
■Every day adds^ a new instance to the maiij' existing 
applications of signs and numbers, and extwids tlio use 
of characters, and though it is not likely llmt a uni- 
versal method wll be established, the reasons am not 
those which have been usually put forward by the critics 
of Leibnw. Tim diffieultie.s lie in a diilemiit direction. 
Iho first step in the exact treatment of natiirnl jihe- 
nomena or of events is to form a conce].>tiou of Imw an 
apparent dissimilarity can be reduced to a (,uautitativc 
dillerenco : it is the formation of what Ga.n.ss ’ termed 
“oine eouslTuirhare Vorstellung,” and Clerk -Maxwell 
translated as a “mental reprcaontatioii.’' 2 Mow it is 
tlic work of the inventive genius to form the, sc moiita] 
mjirosimtations, or to venture hyp(,tliesos, which are 
tlie hasm of Ciilculatiou and measuremuiit. The use, 
therefore, of any general method is not likely to kill 
genius, but rather presupijoses it and requires its aid. 

Moreover, as this exact treatment toucho.s only one 
particular side of phenomena, Imt doe,s not deal with 

1 See Gauss, Werke, voL v. p, 629. r. 

clljrter. =^"<1 -Mavaetimn, vnl, ii., last 
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the essence of things, which is incommensnrahle, tlie 
analytical process does not make other processes unne- 
cessary, nor i.s it hound to start from only one point, 
or proceed only on a single path. The ways in wliicli 
we can look at things are manifold. ISTohotly was 
more alive to this than Lcihniz himself, and the wis- 
dom of much he has said in this direction is <.>nly 
now being appreciated. The same spirit which, prompte.d 
him to r^cionimend a general “characteristic,’^ led him to 
see the usefulness as well as the one-vsidedness of any 
special ijppiication of the exact or mathematical niethocls. 
To illustrate this, we will single out two of his numerous 
suggestions, wliich have — long after his age^ — hecomo 
fruitful. 

The introduction of signs instead of figures hail 
made nrathematical formukB more general; hut it oc- 
curred to Leibniz earlier perhaps than to any other 
mathematician, that the fact that general signs did 
not form a naturally consecutive seiies of members, 
such as numbers do, made it more dillicidt, to recognise 
— in complicated algelnnical forniiilse. — the ]>laces, wliicli 
originally belonged to the difierent elements; and he 
soon found that order and symmetry in complieateti 
formulae were essential, if they were to he readily imdei*- 
stood. Especially in the doctrine of the combinations of 
many elements and of tlieir possible permutations, it is 
important not only to retain a record of the original plan, 
but also a certain regularity and order in the changes of 
each element. This prevents confusion, and expedites 
operations. Elegant tactics are re<iuh‘ed in algebraical 
movements as well as in those of .largo masses of irof>ps. 
We see in these nunarks an application of the idea of the 
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general cllaract6rist^c/'’ It appoarB that as early as 1G78 
Leibniz bad again introduced figures in placid of letters, 
using them in the manner that indices am usiNl now, and 
he strove to arrive at symmetrical arraiigeanonis in liis 
calculations. Out of this arose the first use of what 
are now known as Determinants, and the discovery of the 
fundamental rule referring to them. Orauier, lU’obaldy 
without knowing of the suggestion conta,ine<l in Leib- 
niz’s letter to the Marcpiis de THopital of tlio year 1693, 
was the first to publish, in 1750, the elements of the 
theory of Determinants, the name by wbich they after- 
wards became known,^ In fact Leibniz’s mafliematical 
discoveries lay in the direction in whicli all modern pro- 
gress in the science lies, in establishing order, symmetry, 
and harmony, ie.^ comprehensiveness and perspicuity, — 
rather than in. dealing with single problems, hi the sol- 
ution of which his followers soon attained to greater 
dexterity than himself. In the application of algebra 
to geometry — in analytical geometry — Leibniz likewise 
saw the one-sidedness of the new methods. He saw 
tliat through them the science of geometry had lieen 
reduced to that of the magnitudes of figures in space : 
the other — more purely geometrical — relations of posi- 
tion, including similarity and motion of figures, •whieli 
were equally considered in the ancient Euclidian geom- 
etry, had been left out of sight ^ in the algebraic geoni- 

1 See Leibniz’s Matliem. Works, ed Gerliardt, vol. ii. p. 238 H 

and vol. vii, p. 4 et seq. 

2 Matliem. Works, vol. vii. p. 362 : Tt is certain that algebra, as it 

reduces everything from position to mere maguitude, very frequently 
oong>licates things very much.” Also vol. ii. p. 10; ‘Me eroi.s (pi'ii 
nous faiit encore uns autre analyse propreimmt gcsonietidmo ou 
liueaire, qui nous ejr, prime direetcment (.‘omme ralgM>te ex- 
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etiy. I:l6 therefore proposed to giye a geometria or 
“analysis situs/’ and his letters to his matheniatxcal 
friends are as full of this project as they are of the 
goiieial “ characteristic.” A collection of tlie fragments 
Tef(3rring to tl]is subject will be found in the fifth 
volume of Gerhardt’s* edition of Leibniz’s Mathematical 
Works. Tlio only fragment i)ublished during his life- 
time was in a letter to Huygens — 8ept. 8, 1079 — 
in. wliich he encloses an essay as an example of liis 
new geometrical analysis. Huygens failed, however, to 
understarid the object and use of the new analysis, 
and discoixraged I.eibniz. The latter, as in many other 
similar cases, dropped tlie subject in his correspondenco 
with Huygens, saying to himself, Non hahet Imjm rei 
imsas — ^he could not get hold of this tlxing. Indeed it 
was not till nearly two centuries later that Grassmaxm, 
in his ‘ Ausdehniingslehre,’ further developed the project 
of Leilmiz, who, undaunted by the criticisms of others, 
entered into a variety of preliminary studies on the sub- 
ject. Among these are his efforts to define clearly the 
elements of geometric conception,— definitions which 
nowadays, when Btaudt, Chasles, Steiner, Grassinann, and, 
ii,i other directions, Eieniann and Helmholtz, have given a 
novel impulse to geometrical research, are adopted as the 
foundations of what has Ixecome an independent branch 


of science.^ 

Viewing the plan of the general “characteristic ” in the 
light of subsequent inventions, and seeing that not only 
the iiriinitesmal calculus and the use of determinants can 
be traced in the mind of Leibniz to the same source, but 


^ See Professor BalFs article on Measurement” in vol. xv. of the 
‘ Encyclo]>aUia Britamiica.’ 
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that also the “ analysis situs”— the loss of which Buffon 
lamented, although Kant ridiculed it — has since been 
dewilopod on the lines suggesteil by Leibniz, we hesitate 
in pronouuchig a decided verdict against it. An we are 
now in many ways better able to unduvstfuul the scliemas 
and priiieiples of Leibniz’s .scientmc culture, so it may 
bo that in a future age some approach may yet Ik? made 
to a realisation of this favourite idea of the pliilosopher. 

We have followed Leibniz into the most iib.siiruct and 
seemingly unpractical etforts of his lifelong meditation. 
We must now complete our review hy easting- a glance 
at one of his favourite jiractical schemes. 

The fact already alluded to, that the peace of West- 
phalia, which terminated the religions wars of more 
than a century, effected a compromise between the 
-Roman Catholic and the Protestant creeds in Germanj--," 
that the central power of the Emperor was hrekon, and 
that, it was left to the individual rulers of the many 
half-independent German states to organise state clmrclios 
in conformity with their (nm opinions, gave rise to a 
series of discussions and (dianges (the natural result of 
every conflict), which have not been hrought to a di.s- 
tinct issue. The Roman Catholics still hoped to win 
over many a lost memher — if not by force, by the 
powers of argument — and occupied themsGves' with 
proselytising eftbrts, directed especiaUy to j,cr.sons of 
prominent political or literary iiosition, to in-inco.s, states- 
men, and eminent men of letters.i We have already 
come across two illustrious examples in the jiersous 
of the Baron Boinehurg and the Duke of Briimswick 

byBie<leramiinmhis valuable work 
Pviitsclilatid im 18 Jajpliuudert, vol, ii, chap. O, ’ 



Limeberg, botli patrons of Leibnijs. Leibniz lunisolf 
cainci from a Protestant stock, and remained a nienn 
])(.‘r of the Protestant Clnircb till tbe end of his life. 
j-Jis intimacy, liou'evcr, with such distinguished Catholics 
;is BoineAmrg, 8clio3il)0]:ii, and in Paris with Ariiaiid 
and otli<n*s, drew' up(.)i? him the disideasuro of his Protivs- 
taut relations, and exposed Iiim to tbe solicitations of 
those who wislied to gain for their Clmrcli so illusirious 
a converts An extimple of tlie forinm’ we find in the 
letters which. L(‘il)n,iz received from his brother at 
Leipzig (luring his sojourn in Paris in the years 1G7S 
and K>74, wlierfun the latter hints at Iiis faithlessness 
to liis country and Ins religion. Ihit Leilmiz repudijdes 
this charge with dignified firmness, and indeed much isF 
the misundcirstanding must h<ave arisen from tlie fac't 
that many of his letters had not been received by his 
relatives. Of more importance, was another correspond- 
ence, that with the Prince Ernest of Hessen-Eheiufcis, 
and through him with Arnaud, in which a direcd at- 
tcuiipt was made to bring about Leibnizhs convtusioiL 
Tlie piince, a man of litm^ary tastes and much refine- 
ment, laid devoted himself after the close of the Thirty 
Years' War, in ^vhicll he had fouglit as a cavalry oi!i<‘er, 
tO' historical and theological studies. Tlie great tojiic of 
the day — tlie causes of the scliisni betwecui the ChmvJjcs 
attracted his attention, and tlie honest coiivitjtion that 
the truth lay on the Catholic side resulted in his eiii- 
liracing that faith in the year 1652, when ho was twenty- 
nine years of age. After that lie continued active in the 
cause of ].iis Church, ami puldished a pamphhd. eiitithd 
the ^Pisereei (kitholic/ in which lie tihnl to ]>ro!ih,»te tlie 
return of Pr(.)testants to the Koman CJmndi, nnd also llic 
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remedy of corruptions in tlie latter. Tlie paJn])lilet was 
privately circulated, and a copy v-as sent to tin? JPjIvc of 
Hanover, wlio had liiinsolf become a Catholic in lOol, 
(.)ir the death of the duke in 1080 PriHco Ernest desired 
t])is copy to be returned to him ; and this e.ir(*.ionstane(‘ 
led to a correspo]idencG with Lcibiii/., wliieli extcmdi?*! 
till the year 1693, when the prince died. Heov anxi- 
ously ho desired to bring about the conversion (,)f Leiluiiz 
is evident from the correspondence, as also fronj tlu^ fact 
that he composed a special essay — called an Alarum 
-—for Leibniz, 1 with the view of rousing iivhim the 
sense of his duty to take the right step. Leibniz was 
indeed suspected at that time of having secretly joined 
the Church; 2 and the Archbishop of Cologne hmi gone 
so far as to offer him the position of chancellor at 
Hildesheim, which, however, he declined. 

h rom the explanations which Leibniz gave, it was e vi- 
dent that he approved of the Eonian Catholic Church as 
a political and social institution, and that he drtsired 
to belong to a universal cliurcli; but that he held 
certain philosophical views wliieh, though not opposed 
to tlie doctrine of the original Christian Church, wen? 
contrary to tlie current theology of Pojmo. .Had Im 
been born in the Eornan Church, he would not luwe 
voluntarily left it, but would have risloxl liis exconr 
mmiication, if, on. the publication of his vicAvs, they 
had been pronounced to be lieretical. liut to join tlui 
Church now, with a reserve in his heart, wouLl Imve 
either forced silence upon him, or exposed Iiim to the* 

^ ^ The title is, ' Sviglieriuo al niio tanto wirissimo quautor 'aita- 
cissimo Signore Leibniz. •' 

- For instance, by J. J. gpener, the Pietist. 
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I TnrpluM rjieliar^ (jaaoh non admiiiitm* ^ 

j remarks of Leibniz wen?. coiiiiu-uiiica.tecl to tlio cdelirabul 

; .AjitoijK? ^Arnand, wliose acqiiaintaiico Leibniz liful nuub^, 

' in l\iris 5 a/iid wiili, wlioiii, lie shortly afterwanls enierer] 

into a jjliiiosnphieai co!TespoinIenc(3, Arnaud added liis 
( 3 ntiva.ties to those of'*his friend th<3 prince, but Leibniz 
; reiiiainef] iinniovalde, inainta,ining that lie 'belong<,;«I 

s])iritiuilly to ific nnscaiu (aitlndic community, Imt that 
he W(.)u]<hloso his peae.o of mind if he were to jfjin the 
1 existing Gliurch. W’e agree with the. princai and Aruaml 

i that this. -position wais nntonalde from a practical p<.»ini* 

: ^ of view, hut witlihoid a final verdict until we sum n[) 

our opinion of .Leibniz’s ebaraetor. 

The views, liowciVia’, wliich Leibniz held, botli \riUi 
regard to politics and to religious ipiestions, titfHMi bini 
j peculiarly to be an instrument in tlie many attempts, in 

1 which that age abounded, to heal the great sclii.sm, 

and to bring about a union of the Protestant and .LNunan 
Catholic Cdrurclies. Accordingly wc? find him for msiny 
years <.>f his life engaged in arguments and negotiations 
witli political rulers and (.’hureli dignitaries on lioth side's, 
j j\r. Foucher do C.tareil, in his edition of Leibniz’s works, 

i has publivshed a summary (,)f tliese negotiations, which lui 

f(.,unid in Leibniz’s bandwriting* They extend fj’om 
{ 1661 to 169*1. The author of this summary was not 

j I*ei])uiz, })ut the celelunbid Franciscan, Itoxas de Hpiuola, 

tlie failier confessor of the EmpreBS, who at the re«pi(‘st 
of tlie .Emperor, made a tour in 1675 througli (h?r- 
many, with a view c>f persuading the Protestant prin<,*,es 
and^(.d<.irgy to listen, to the conciliatuiy piHiposals of 
Pome. It does not appear as if he hud met witli much. 



^ See Giihruut^r, vol, i. p. M2 el mj. 
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success. iJiTeither the Lutherans in Saxony, nor the 
lieformed clergy of Erandeuhurg, nor Sponor, ilu^ head of 
the Pietists, hclioved in the (ioni mission of wJiicd] Spin- 
ola was tlie bearer. In Hanover a varithy of circum- 
stances combined to secure for him a betttu* recfption'; 
and though the Duke John Prederick, liimscdf a convert, 
hesitated to expose himself to the suspicions of Ids sub- 
jects by entering into overt negotiations with, home, Iiis 
Protestant successor had his own purposi^s to ^^eiwe, a}id 
was not unwilling to please the Emperor, from Avliorri he 
lioped to obtain the electoral hat. Spiiiola ^wus thus 
handed over to Leibniz, who, through tlie sister of the 
Duclioss Sophia, Louise liollandine, al)])ess of Maubuis- 
son, had been introduced to the great Erench tlmologians, 
Pelisso]!, Huet, and Eossiiet, with wliom he carried on a 
voluminous correspondence, and wdio was, besi<les, famil- 
iar with similar projects of union. For he had Eyed at 
the court of the enlightened Schoiiborn, ’ud.io, with 
Eoinclmrg, did so much to establish religious peace, 
in whose dominions the Council of Trent had never been 
acknowledged, and who sided with the Liberal Callican 
clergy against the pretensions of the Pope, den}dng his 
supremacy, and aiming at the independence of tim 
jSbatioual Church.^ Eoinehiirg^s and Leibniz/s letters 
during that period contain many references to the desir- 
able union of the Old Catholics and the Pefonue<l Cath- 
olics (Protestants), and the endeavours of Bchdnborn ex- 
tend to the time of his death in 1G73. 

Spinola found at Hanover not only those who de- 
sired to further his ends, but also one so expert as 

^ See Leibxiitii opera, voh i. p. 559; and Guhraner, Ldbniz’K 
■deutsche Scliriftea, voi. x., appendix, p. 13. 
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Leitoiz in conducting inkieato negotiations. "More- 
over, the Protestant clergy of that comitiy had heen 
trained at the univcraity of Helmshidt, whore Georg 
Calixt had lx;on proiiounding Ins enlightened view-s sw to 
"the fundanniutnl unity of the three Churches; and ilic, 
first Church dignitary of the country, Jlolaniis, ahhot of 
LukknnijWas associated with Leihniz in the nianagcinent 
of the negotiations. A colchratc.d hook naturally prfv 
sented iteelf as the basis of explanations and discussions. 
It was the ‘Exposition do la foi de I’eglise catholiijiu',’ 
hy the gjeat Bossuet, afterwards Bishop of J\li!iinx. it 
was published in 1071, Wii.s well kiuavn, having heeii 
teanslated into all European languages, and ran through 
many editions. This remarkable hook had been called 
forth in the midst of the opposition which the Protestants 
in Prance continued to offer, in spite of the oppression 
and persecution of the Government: it was an attempt, 
not to force, hut to convince theni, hy e.xpliuning the 
different po.sitions of the Council of 'front, hy otfering a 
sort of ajiologj'' for the Church and her principal doctrines. 
IS'ot one point was yiehhM ; hut the roasonahlom-ss and 
conformity of the dogmas, to which the Ih'otestants 
objected, with the spirit of Christian teaching was 
shown, and an attempt made to divest them of their 
apparent rigidity. It was therefore natural lhat Ltiihnir- 
at an early stage should write to Bossuet himself as 
follows : “ Every one thinks very highly of your hook 
on controversies; and the Bishop of Tina (Bpiinola), who 
was here the pwt of the Emperor (and who thinks 
with you that gentler means must he used), was delighted 
wffii it.” In an answer to this letter, dated i070, 
Bossuet stated that a now edition of his work was in Ih- 
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press, witb. a brief from bis Holiness (Inliocont XI.), ^vlio 
gave to this work the most aiithentie approl^ati^m, and 
expressed the hope tliat it might do good to tlnsse Pro*- 
testants who did not believe tliat the doctrines lie ex- 
pounded were those of the Church. Put the conces- 
sions offered by Spinola were far more startling. Tlie 
anathema which the Council of Trent had pronounced 
against all non-Catholics was to be withdrawn, a new 
council was to fix the doctrines and the cinistHution of 
the reunited Church, and the Protestants were to lie asked 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope for 

the sake of rule and order in the Church. Ilie Protes- 
tant clergy were to be permitted to marry, and much 
freedom granted to the organisation of the churches - 
in different countries. Upon this basis a scheme of 
union was elaborated in 1683. The principal object was 
to bring the Protestants hack into the pale of tlie Church: 
differences of doctrine should be settled afterwards, and 
the stigma of heresy withdrawn from every one who 
would admit that a general council., as the organ of tlie 
Church, could not err. The Pope and many of the dig- 
nitaries around him agreed to this scheme, and the Duke 
of Hanover, as well as the Emperor, for political reasons, 
were bent upon a speedy execution of the project. Bos- 
suet, with whom Leibniz had entered into cornjspoml- 
ence, condemned a union which rested upon merely ex- 
tenial agreement, and which left the points at issue for 
after-consideration. He maintained, with great frank- 
ness, that the Eoman Church would never really yield a 
single dogma, and that only in the less inqiortant o^ues- 
tiou of church government certain concessions might be 
made. Leibniz continued the argument with Bossuet, 
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even Jiffcer ilie ]>rojeet of Bpinola .ha«I l)een praetieally 
al»a,ndoned.^ Ifc had hinusclf eaitnly rtivicwed i\m dif- 
ferent methods employed ].)y Eossuet and Bphiola,, and, 
with tlic eeh'.e.tie. spirit peemliar to him, he hurl deh.ne,ij, 
for himstdi a d i Here ut way, wliicli should com])ine the, 
advaiita^vs of tha others. M. Eoiicher de ( areii, who 
has ('.oll(‘ete<l the iheoJoj^iciil -writings and eoiTesptualemn) 
of I.eil.Miiz, a, ml sliowm their true coimeeiioJis, 3ias pointed 
out how'» earl}^ our jhiiosojhiu' had 3a, id down eertain 
rules ^ for putting an (Uid to the co!itroversi(^;s. Urn 
most inrportant of these riders are tlie s(;eond and third, 
according to wdiich the task of ]*vinging ahont^ an umhin 
standing sliouhl 1)0 de]<‘.gated to a “ re,[>orter,” who is 
neither judge nor party nor conciliator, hut wdjose irutli 
fulness is maiiih^sted in iliis, that ^^no one slmll be able 
to find out which side he takes himscdfj—tliis ladng an 
evident sign of Ids moderation and fairiu?ss.” lids id<ai 
of representing the two sifles id the religious contj'oversy 
— the v^ew^s uf the Catholics and I/rotestants— -in the im- 
partial language of an un])iassed observer, and Ijy iloing so 
of faciliUding the mutiiai mppnicliHiumd^ led I.e-ihidz to 
ctanpose several }.>a,]H‘rs, wdiich 3 lave been found atneatg his 
manuscripts, atul, lundng Ijeeii edited without the Jieetjssury 
explanations, have led to many singular conclusions us to 

1 Bieclernianii, who in the second volume of his work gives a very 
lucid accoiiul of these ]>rojeet.s of union, shows lio^v soon the political 
interests-~whic!h inclined the Km})oror and the Duke of lianover to 
further these schemes — gave way to the opposite tendencies. The. 
union was to liavc increased the Emperor’s power in Germany. But 
no sooner had the Spanish succession roused tlie arnhition of the Em- 
peror, and the English succession tliat of the Duke of Hanover, than 
the Jblicy of corupromise—etiually distasteful to the Popish Spaniard 
as it was to the Protestant English — had to he discarded, 

2 See CEuvres de Leibniz, tome i. p, 91. 
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Ill's own religious opinions. The most celebratorl of those 
IS the ‘Systema Xheologionm.’ The nufiuislwitl ininnisc.ript 
to which some person has attached tins pretmitioii.s title 
was first published in Paris, with a French translation, 
in the year 1819. It was afterwards .seized hy several 
aidoiit Catholic.% edited hy the AhU Lacroix, c-.mmen- 
tated, and placed before the world as the religions testa- 
lueiit of Leibniz. An English translation, witli an intro- 
duction and notes by Professor C. AVL Euesell, was 
(nought out in 18.50, and 2 >roof was attempted to be 
given hat this remarkable 'doemuent was an ^exposition 
0 eilmizs o\ni innermost opinions, disregarding the 
act of his having, at least forinalty, remained a Kfbtes- 
,an^ to t .0 end of his days, "^'e are not placed in the 
position of having to reconcile such contradictory evi- 
<• ence. The manuscripts of Leibniz have since been 
^re completely edited, and among them one, entitled 
, M. Leibniz pour finir les controverscs de 

le igion, has been published by Enuoher de Caroii,’ from 
w iich it is evident that Leibniz intended, in the so-ealled 
ystoma Theologioum,’ simidy to give such an exposi- 
lon of the principal Catliolio dogmas as might he aecopfc- 
able to such as were not within the pale of the Church, 
am w lich might thus assist in bringing about the desired 

T V accomplished ; but the efforts of 

M niz, however, to put peace and harmony in the 
place of strife and dissent, were not concluded with the 
allure of this scheme. Outside of the groat schism be- 
ween Catholics and Protestants therd was the discord of 
10 Irotestant .Churehes among themselves. This was 
: ^ OEuvtes de Leibniz:, tome i. p. 81, &c. 
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proverbial at tlio and fiiniislied one of flic. 

pleas wliicli Catholics tlien, a.s now, advance in favour of 

tlic unity of tlicir own (Jlnircln On uii earlwjr otj^nsion, 
that of the meeting of (Aatliolic, Imtherun, and lh'forint;d 
divines at I'horn in Ihlfi, where a e<mciliatioH n\' ihe 
three coiif<;.ssions was Htieinpted, .soine^ of the Liilherans 
insisted that ihe niagistrahss slionld r<ipt*al thti law whfe.h 
had heen passed, forhidding |HWsonai invociives heiug 
pronounced from the pul])it agaiisst mendnirs o»| the 
Eaformed (-Inireli. There was tlu.aefosrc, rnfoa in iho 
Protestaiit •' section of tlnj (dmrch, a.s well as in the 
Church at huge, for tho work of the peacemaker. And 
unity among tlni Protew^iants now seemed to ladlmi/ 
much more importajit, hecause, through the peace of 
Ryswick, the Catliolies had gainef.1 great advi!ijia.ges ; 
and since, both the Ideetor of Haxony (originiilly tho 
Icadtir of the Lutherans), and the .h'Joeior cff the Palaiin-' 
ate, the leader of the .Peiurmetl (Jiinreh, hud joined the 
Eomaii Church, 'ilius Urn Cmiris of Ermiswiek anr! 
Brandenhurg heeana? ihe repre^scudativos of lln* two 
Protestant Cliurclies, and, a union ap]Hcired not mdikely. 
This time., howower, Leihniz adv*icated miiiital ioleranof' 
and united action against lh,e caunmon tmomy ratle'i 
than unity in nmtters of helhd’. His iortnor emleuvonrs 
as a peacemaker had shown him how «lihieuh it was 
to gain agreiiinent in suc*h nuiiters, and the uhjeet of 
this iU'w aiiempt was more political tlmn religious. 
The Elector of Lrandenhurg, lu.mmvcr, was neither Bo 
inodorate nor so expiudeiiced ami diplomatic as Leiluik, 

i#piEolii saw! to tlie Berlin theologiaiiss that tliin disconl ymiKi 
EccesHiirily lead to tlie nisult that there would he as many teligiuHH 
aB parish churches. 
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and at once instructed liis chaplain, .I)ani(;I Ernost 
JaUonski, to put down the preliuiiiiarii.s of a u,ii,m. 
This tract went to the root of the difl'crener; in imithu's 
of faith, and professed to show “ that in the most im- 
portant truths of the Christian religion there w;is no 
difference between the two Chul'clies, and no i-eason 
for sipnration.” It was submitted liy Leihnir to the 
Lutlioran professors at Ifoimstadt, and to .Molanns, 
the abbot of Lokkum, and a rejily rvas si«it in his 
end ni the name of Leilmiz, witli the title ‘Via ad 
pacem.’ Leibniz further composed a tract .sj»«;iully for 
Spuner, whose influence was of great importance, with 
the title “Tentamon ii'enicuni”; hut Spenor relished 
these compromises as Kttle as he had done those hotween 
Catholics and Protestants. Jablonski was, nevertheless, 
despatched by his master, the Elector of Jlrandenburg, 
to a conference in Hanover with Leibniz and Molanusi 
and^ returned irith great hopes of achieving the imion! 
Diftculties, however, seemed to increase on all sides, 
and finally the war of the Succession, and that between 
Sweden and Eussia, engrossed the attention of all public 
leaders, and oast into oblivion the question of internal 
Ijolicy. It was again revived when the marriugo of the 
Crown Prince of Prussia with Sojjhia Dorothy of Han- 
over, representatives of the two confessions, was nego- 
tiated ; hut a personal arrangement having lieon arrived 
at, the niling princes themselves took lo.ss interest in tlie 
question of a ^general union. Leibniz received distinct 
orders from his master to abstain from fnrthor discus- 
sions, and closed his activity in this respect with tlie 
memorable words to Fabricius in Helmstadt ; “ A.s tftno-.s 
now stand, I expect nothing further from the scheme of 
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imioiL Ipsa sc vcs alirpiand) coniicicfc/^ Etpially mill- 
out result rcuiaiiied the c<>'n‘espoialtJUe6 wlrieh. i.cdiHii/, 
and Jaldouski ufttu‘\var(.ls eurried on with ih‘ 

Arelikisliop <ii’ V<trk, and udiirli, orighiatu4 in ihr iiiluiu 
tiiuu of ilui Kiug Ik'ussia to iutrotlue.e- in Ids I'otiidry 
tlicEnglisl! Liturgy :im< 1 th<; (toiiHtiiuiiou of tin*, rlmrck 
of Kngliiud. 

It is not witlioiit the feeling of regre.t the, I; we havai to 
record tlu^ disa,p]>ointiJH*]ils with whii'li the last dee.ade. of 
the life of our ]hiIoso|her was fllle.d. Though uiauv mI hL 
favoimtc-fe«jc]i(U,uerf w'ere de,stiued to lx? ea,i‘ried out nrider 
more favourahle earcuiuHtamues, ho hiuiwjjf was doturntd 
to see them either ahandiujcd nv i^oiidentued to iejupo- 
rary ohliviom llis projects for iiie fotUKhitiou of ueud- 
eiiiies, his plans for the union of the (Inistiau fhnrehes, 
his ideas of a general seieiithici languagft, his views as tf» 
the extension of getmieiilc research, all seemed end 
in disappointmeiji. ifis influence at thii (amrls of ilnm 
over and Lerlin, aftm* the death of the ,!>ii1ve in. HlhH, 
of the t'hi^een of Prussia in 1705, and of the Idmdiess 
Sophia in 1714, thna’ejHixI mow and nautg and towards 
the end of his life, lie had to siihmit to a mortifying 
correspond eiiee with the minister \''on ilernsimd*, wlio 
wished to keep him within the limits of his ollifdtd 
position, ns hisioriogTapher tf) the, liouse, of Lmnswiek, 
aiid who lot him feel the displeasure with which Ids 
lengthened absonct^ in Vienna was viewetl hy withhold- 
ing his salary. It was not unnatural that under these 
circumstances, and irritated hv the aitaedvS of iht^ friends 
of Sir Isaac Xe\vt!m, who had gaine! considerable im 
fhicmie witli LeibuiPs masbu’, now become (toorge. L of 
England, tlie. pbilosujher longed for u change tif abode 
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and occupation, and entered into correspondence with 
his friends in Paris. The death of I.ouis XIV. in 
1715, and other circumstances,’^ howevcjr, stood in 
the way of any intended change; ainl not Ir.ng after, 
in the year 1716, on the 14th of Xoiveuihia*, .Leilaiiz 
Iiiinself died during an attack erf gout and- stone, in 
the seventy-first year of his age. His death created n('» 
sensation in Hanover, where he had no friends, and his 
funeral was attended hy no one except liis forv^ier sccro 
tary Pckliardt. A Scotch gentleman, John Her of Kers- 
land, wLo was a friend of Leibniz, and happt^^d to b(‘ 
at Hanover when he -died, wrote in his iMemoirs tliat 
Leilmiz was buried more like a robber than, what he 
really was, the ornament of his country.”- 

As l^cilniiz wrote on nearly every subject and was by 
nature very communicative, we shall not be surprised to 
find among his literary fragments, preserved at Hanover, 
materials for an autobiography and for an cstirnn,te of his 
own character.^ , His secretary, Eckliardt, lias also left 
some valuable notices regarding his extenial appearance 
and his liahits. He was of middle size and slim in 
figuie, with brown hair, and small ])ut dark and pene- 
trating eyes. He used to walk with his head bent 
forward, which may have arisen from neaissiglitedness, 
or from his sedentary habits. It is neodlc*ss^to repeat 
that his industry and learning were almost without 
limits, and that he was endowed vlth an excellent 

. 1' Among tli6se seems to have been the condition that iie should 
become Eoman Catholic. Sec Gnhraiier, ii., p. B16. 

- See the Memoirs of John Ker of Kersland. vol i n 11 S* 

. Itondon, 1727. 

3.See the Appendix do auhraner’s Biography. 
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memory, quick ap])erceptio,us, and much inventive- 
ness. Of all this las life and his. works give the 
].)esfc proof ; and even bo sliort a survey as the one we 
have given suffices to impress it on the reader. It is of 
greater importance for the knowledge of his philosophy, 
which, was an outta»nMi of his character and individ- 
uality, to imdersta^nd vviiat was the natural bias of his 
mind, and to see clearly wliat peculiar eminence, and 
what defe^^ts, it implied. Born as he was in the middle 
rank of life, surrounded l)y practical as well as sc ion - 
tilie inter<^i§,ts, versed in the old and the new philoso])hy, 
thrown among l.xdievers of opposite creeds, e<.pially ac- 
quainted with the hinguage, taste, and peculiarities of 
two nations, early accustomed to legal casuistry and coin- 
]>romise, to mathematical calculations, to algebraical defin- 
itions and distinctions, and to aritlnnetical minuteness, 
his mind seems to have Ixjcn the recejdacle of apparently 
oi>posing infiiieiices, a focus in wliich the scattered tcui- 
ilencies and aspirations of his age united,, In many 
otlier minds, even of no ordinary ability, these separa1.o 
iiderests and distmcting claims led to nothing better 
than lifeless ac(p:iisition or meaningless activity. To 
many eo.iitemporary o])servers Leibniz's own literary 
character ami activity must indeed have presented this 
upp(‘arance. Hut to the few, however, with whom he 
st<x>d in jdnlosopliical correspondence, nor to us who, in 
surveying his varied eiibrts, have continually been led 
from his numlxirless priiuts of contact with the world to 
the? centre of a fmv leading principles, and from these hade 
again to their equally numerous applications. The eye 
wliicH beluild the confused spectacle of nations, creeds, 
sciences, and habits, all at war with each other, was not 
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merely the ' eye of an ohacrver and re])OTter ; it was the 
ej’-o of a philosophic mind— a medium which not only 
jweived the impression, hut gave it haiik again in a 
well-aiTiingod and orderly picture. 'I'lie life ami power 
of Leibniz were consumed in desoriiiing to Iiis friemlH 
the process hy which, in his mim], order sprang out of 
disorder, how light dawned upim chaos, how opposites 
could he leconciled, tho scattered combined, the seeni" 
ingly paradoxical made rational, a de.smt converted into 
a fruitful field, and hope take tho place of ruin and 
despair, hfor did he deceive liimsolf as to the merely 
initial and preparatory character of his woi^. “w'o 
seem, as it were, to stick at tho entry of the roads to 
science, and to be prevented by a sjjell from investigating 
more eagerly the benefits of the Creator. ... Tlio eyes 
of men are still covered with a bandage, and we must 
await the time when all wdll he ripe.” And again his 
device, “Le present est gros de I’avenir.” This centeil 
position, from which he marked the puth.s on which the 
thoughts of men should travel for centuries after him, 
is the only one from which we can conceive tlie union 
of those two characteristics of Ids mind— tin’ love of 
practical application, and the desire to go to the root of 
everything. Tor the hindrances in tho way of progress 
were, according to Leibniz, largely owing to confusion 
of terms and obscurity of thought, mid hy removing 
these— ie., hy going to the hegimiing muf foundation 
—the way was opened up by which tlioso obstacles 
could he turned or overcome. It may he remarked 
that few of his schemes were successful, and that many 
of hi.s ideas lay dormant, awaiting more favoumlife cir- 
cumstances. Even in mathematics, his friemls .Tames 
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and Joliii Ilernoiiilli used his new methods with greater 
advantage than he did. This fact points to a greatness, 
blit also to a defect, in his character. It seems tliat ho 
never <;ared to descend from the central position which 
he occupied into the outlaying regions; he stood always 
at the fountain-head, and vie^ved merely from a distance 
the many courses wliieli led away from it into actual 
life. Wliile he never lost sight of the unity which per- 
vaded everything, he ahsiai^ied from throwing the whole 
and unitecl energy cjf his mind into one channel, winch 
might have freed it from ohstacles, and traced at least 
orie clear'%ay from the fountain of thought and belief 
to the sea of trouble, labour, and snifering. "Would lie 
have risked to lose that faith which lived in him if he 
had ventured to vstep down from his merely contem- 
plative position % As it was he never lost it. Though 
his plans failed, though his friends died and his toos 
triumphed, Ids la,st days were filled with the same 
youthful aspirations, the same fruitfulness of ideas, the 
same readiness to begin anew ; but he could not look 
hack on any great success, on any lasting achievement, 
on any permanent work, on any finished monument of 
liis genius. "VYith all the versatility of his intellcjct, 
there was sometliing motionless and cold in his atti- 
tude. Following what we must consider a deep-rooted 
inclination of his nature, he chose positions in life, in 
wliieli he was comparatively unmolested, where he could 
observe and sympathise with the work of those around 
him, without being forced to take a leading part in it. 
He lield himsdf aloof from the crowd, and cultivated 
tliose^relations in which there was neither much waste of 
feelings nor food for the emotions. It would not have 
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■foeen necessary for liim to abandon bis literary career in 
order to take part in the work of tlio (lay, or to have 
sacrificed that repose wMcb is tlie privilege of th(3 pliilo- 
sopber. Had be given bimself to tlie ^vorking out of any 
one of bis many great ideas, bad lie tlirowix bis whole 
energies into at least one finisli^ production — bad be 
lost bimself in tbe admiration of some intrinsically 
beantiful object, or concentrated bis feelings in one 
ruling affection — bis life and writings ■would bave, we 
feel sure, gained a depth and meaning which all tbe 
erudition and many-sidedness of bis intellect could not 
supply. Or bad be been obliged to work bis way 
tbrougb want to competence, through persecution and 
opposition to freedom, through doubt to certainty and 
belief, Ms work would bave glowed with that warmth 
and colour which sprmgs from the heart. But just 
as be was wanting in few of those gifts ^vbicb are 
withheld from others, be was singularly favoured with 
those possessions which others bave to acquire, but in 
tbe acquisition of which human nature gains its pro- 
nounced bidividuality, its moral character. Tlie fire of 
enthusiasm, which fuses into one living idea or aspira- 
tion the longings of a great soul, was not kindled in the 
heart of Leihim. Though we find faith and love and 
hope pervading the whole of his life and writings, his 
faith was only the undisturbed adherence to early beliefs, 
his love only the glow of universal benevolence, his hoi^j 
only a confidence in the ultimate success of the leading 
principles of his philosophy. 


Taking this view of the greatness and the shortcom- 
ings of Leibniz’s character, it will not he difficialt to 
understand and appreciate the opinions which, his many 
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critics and biographers have passed upon him. Bonie 
have blamed liim for the servility with which he clung to 
princes and persons in high position ; others for his want 
of patriotism, in using almost exclusively the French lan- 
guage, and in making repeated overtures to foreign rulers. 
Others, again, called him fond of money and of glory, and 
complained that he set aside liis own opinions in order 
to please every one. Xone of these criticisms points 
to any ve/^y serious moral defect, even supposing them 
to be correct, lliat lie lived at the courts of princes 
w^as more^;, result of circumstances than of choice, and 
if be’hocame a coiirtica*, it must he remarked that he 
never slavishly submitted to any one. He had a great 
power of accommodating himself to persons as well as 
opiinons, and it was more an outcome of his mental 
character than of prudence if he said, Ho one has 
a less censorious mind tlian I have. It sounds odd. 
I approve of most that I read. To me who know 
how dilferentiy things can be taken, in the course of* 
reading, usually something occurs that excuses or de- 
fends tlic author. Tlius those passages are rare wdiicli 
displease me in readingd^ Lessing says of him, He 
willingly put his system to one side and tried to hjad 
everyone to truth on that road on which he found him.” 
And Leibniz said himself, En general il est bon qidon 
se niette a la portee de tout le monde, pourvu cpie la 
verite iden souffre pas.” And again, ‘‘Cum Socratc 
semper atl discendum paratus .sum.” 

On the other hand Leibniz did not escape the evil in- 
fluence which the shallow interests of many persons in 
high ]Sositioii must necessarily exert on every memhcir of 
their circle ; and though he was especially favoured by 
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living with those who were oxceptimis to the rule his 

fate was that of all those ’’ 

“Who waste their mom’s dew in the hoaias of the r-reat 
And expect ’twill return to refresh them at eve.” ” ' ’ 

His apparent want of patriotism was, however, more tlie 
outcome of his varied intcrosts and liis (wswopolitau 
karning than of the society of princes, whoso i.olioy was 
indeed not unfrequently both un])atriotic. ajid selfish. 
But it IS quite impossible to make out, us I’fleidorer ha.s 
tried to do, that Leibniz xvas especially Gernmn, and to 
set him up as a type of patriot in that unpatriotic ao-e 
and society. That he felt for the woes and sniferin<rs of 
us country is just as true as it is that lie would lave 
teh the same interest in any other people with whom he 
might have come into contact, and not to search for a 
remedy for theii- sufferings would have been impossible 
to his philosophical and benevolent disposition. As to 
ns love of money, it does not seem to have amounted to 
mme than the wish to be and to remain independent. 
His foresight in spending only his income of the itovious 
not of the current year, was prudent in one who was born 
and lived m comparative affluence, and who knew the 
nncertamty of the conditions which surrounded him. 
He left only a smaU fortune, and it is certain that he did 
many a kind and liberal act. Love of fame is common 
to aU who have tasted it. In Leibniz it wa.s not great 

mM F pi-opensities of his 

. or It must have been clear to him, both in his 
mathematical and in his philosophical studies, that to 
beep his ideas to hunself, and develop them sv.stftnati- 

W„,u h.™ 1«„ to hi, iX! 

Jhe desire, however, to scatter the seed of new idls 
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broadcast, rather than to attend to their growth, made 
him pul^Iish his discoveries in his extensive correspond- 
ence as soon as he had made them, exposing himseif thus 
to iTiany a misrepresentation, and to the plagiarism of 
others. 

The weak side of teibniz^s character — liis want of 
warmth and eiithixsiasm, of passionate and energetic 
feeling — is most apparent in his treatment of religious 
questions. * Though his faith was simple and unwaver- 
ing — though he saw clearly through the cloud of doubts 
which therf, and since then, have troubled many — liis 
faith does not seem to liave been a matter of the heart, 
and he laid himself justly open to the criticism of his 
friends with whom he corresponded on religious sulqects. 
One of them remarked that he was not sure “ if Leilmiz, 
through too much refining, had not landed in indiffer- 
ence.” His idan also of the external fusion of the two 
Churches, and the remarkahle attitude which he avssuined 
in writing an impartial exposition of the Eoman Catholic 
faith, coultl only belong to one who took an intellectual 
interest mainly in those important questions. To those 
for whom religion was a practical concern, whose faith 
was the leading spirit of their lives, such ideas must 
have appeared cold and unpractical. Whilst we can 
sympathise with, them in condemning such coolness, we 
cannot for one moment alloAv tluit Leibnizes faith~~be it 
now ever so much a matter of the intellect, and not of 
the heart — was feigned or unreal. On the contrary, it 
was a genuine trait of his character : he had inherited 
it fro^i his mother, cherished it in his childhood and 
youth, had found no reasons to abandon it when he 
became acquainted with science and philosophy, and was 
bent upon nothing more eagerly and persistently than 
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upon reconciling his religioits opinions with the ciaiiiis 
of the understanding. 

Why expect more from him? Why look for netion 
in one who was so great in thouglit ? '^Vliy 1,-nueiit the 
ahsenee of the intemal fire of lovo and ontliusiasm, 
when we owe so much to bread'tli of view and logical 
clearness of argument? Is it not as much as wisWiig 
that the philosopher had been somothing elst; than he 
by nature was ? <■ 

Tliis remark would hold good if Luilmiz liail ])c.en a 
philosopher by profession. Hut much of ^ifo interest 
that attaches to the man and his teaching would he lost 
if the latter was the result of a purely scientific investi- 
gation, of intellectual criticism, based upon learning and 
prompted by natural acuteness of thought. Though 
Leibniz had all this, he had and was something more. 
He was a man of the world, who took his share of 
the actual work of the world, and never retired into the 
study of tlie purely literary and scientific inquirer. He 
deliberately jmeferred the position of a statesman and ' 
politician to that of a, university profes.sor. In this 
resect he resembles some of the groat philosophers of 
antiquity. His philosophical ideas were gained and 
matured in the intervals of a many-sided practical occu- 
pation ; the highest conclusions lie arrived at were the 
result of meditation and action during a long and un- 
usually busy life As such we must regard them. 
After becoming acquainted with the main features of his 
philosophy, we must remember the peculiarity of the 
circumstances and the character of the man which com- 
bined to produce it, and look in both for an explaWon 
of much that would otherwise he unintelligible. 
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Leibniz was not a philosopher by profession; ho did 
not set about the solution of philosophical problems in a 
methodical manner ; he did not concentrate his energies 
on the production of a single work of paramount import- 
ance. Though philosopliical problems were always before 
his mind, it does not scjem as if he gave to them, at 
any time of lus life, the uninterrupted and exclusive 
attention which they received from other thinkers, before 
and after him. To des«*rihe clearly and succinctly his 
system of philosophy has therefore been always a diffi- 
cult task, critics and opponents have had easy work, and 
most of lus ideas liave passed into popular literature in 
a mutilated form. Some historians of philosophy have 
tried to put together a coherent system of thought out 
of the scattered and plentiful materials contained in 
his numerous writings, without sufficiently considering 
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Mev~ii such a task Lad Leon undertaken by Leil. 
nu lmM(3lf-~Iie would not ]iav,, fa„n<l Liiii.solf e„m- 
pdlod to modify or amplify many of tl,e vLnys to whicL 

con-espondenee ami casual 

Leibni/has not loft a finishd SyStem uf pl.ilosophy, 
a. PL to and Spinoza did before him, or Kant and iLll 
after him. He collected Lis inateriaLs on ali .sides am 
ound them almost everywhere -in science and in life 

Z^ rr friends ami oppon- 

ents. However, lie only arranged these matoMd-s. modi- 

od and altered them, invented methods for harmonising 
them and suggested prineiples ami ideas by whicli they 
night be muted m a comprohen.sivo and coherent system 

irr ."■* “ * ”• 

but he did not prepare the working plans, or superin 
tend the actual budding. So far as this wa/done/fCs 
dmie by others after him; and as they rarely imssessod 
■be powers of intellect, or the varied knowilte whS 

one cLmohcu ^ pMosophical idea.s into 

grounded. These he repeatedly 6nunciated,-mostlv in 
hrs coTOspoiidence and in his controvemils 

experience, they possess an interest far greater 
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perhaps than the more hnished works of other philo- 
sophical writers. 

We shall first of all examine these principles of Leib- 
niz’s philosophy, and then consider how far they har- 
monise ^s’■ith each other, and to what extent they can 
be joined together so as to form a comprehensive and 
general view of things. 

As we have seen in our biographical sketch, Leibniz 
entered an philosopliical researches after he had been 
familiarised with logical, legal, and mathematical studies. 
We shall ’iiieref ore he prepared to find him import thence 
certain leading ideas into his philosophical thinking. 
One of these he put prominently forward both in his 
earlier and later writings. He termed it the law of con- 
tinuity, and expressed it in various ways. It was origi- 
nally a generalisation of the ju’operty of numbers — viz,, 
that they can be continued without end, and divided 
without limit, — and referred, in this respect, to the infin- 
itely large, in which, everything is contained, and to the 
infinitely smali, of which everything is made up, W^e 
know, moreover, tliat Leibniz, through his investigations 
of the properties of finite and infinite series, was led to 
the invention of the infinitesimal calculus, in which 
general methods were given to deal with quantities whicli 
change, not abruptly, but imperceptibly, by infinitely 
smali gradations- — /.c.., contmnously; and the import- 
ance of these continuous methods was thus much im- 
pressed on him. At an early period Leibniz was accus- 
tomed to conceive of lines as generated by the movement 
of points, surfaces by that of lines, and solids by that 
of surfaces : the analytical methods of Descartes had, 
moreover, shown tlie convertibility of one curve into 
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others, by infinitely small cluwigcsj uiid it was thus that 
Leibniz became accustomed from tlie iimt to look 
everything as a number in an iiifinito smies, and con- 
noeted with everything else throngli an iidinilo num- 
ber of intermediate things or ]ilienoniena. Tim ana- 
lytical ami geometrical relations, and tlm convertibilitv 
of one figure mto others, became for him the svmbol of 
the metaphysical relations of things. 

Ihiis Leibniz began with geometrical comopHous and 
said to Arnaiid,-in the year 1C86, tJuit he intended to 
give geometrical proofs in his metaphysics^stinposin.- 
only two axioms. The first of these was the principle 
of contradiction; that two contradictory statements 
cannot be true at the same time : the second was the 
prmciple that nothing is without a reason. These two 
ptmciplos, the principle of contradiction mid the prin- 
ciple of sufficient reason, have, since the time of Leih- 
im, been generally adopted in trcatise.s on logic. Leib- 
niz was the first philosopher who distinctly placed the 
second_ principle side by .side with the first, at the 
)eginiiing of all philosophical iiiqidry.i 
With these three principles, the one geometrical, the 
two others logical, Leibniz notified his acUierenoe to 
what IS frequently called the mechanical view of things. 

It aflirms the interdependence of aU things accorclim^ 

0 certain established connections, in the same way as 
he dhferent properties of a triangle or of other geomet- 

acwrdmg to a necessary process of thought. 

But this mechanical view of things only affiiras their 
necessary connection and interdepenlence It only JS- 
» See tXeberwag’s f^igio, translated by Lindsay, p. 28;i, 
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tains that if you start from a certain phenomenon or 
u<;cinTeuc (3 in time or space, you can, through the neces- 
sary connections (which must ho discovered hy scicn- 
tihe research), reach all others; hut it gives you n,o 
insight into the reason why, in a certain place ami at a 
given moment, exactly this one thing exists or occurs 
and not rather something else. The mechanical view 
presupposes a general order of things, hut it leaves un- 
explaincd why this special order or arrangement exists, 
and not any other of the many imaginable arrangements. 
This defetjit in the mechanical view was very early knomr 
to Leibniz; and in a tract l^elonging to the year 1668,^ 
he urges the insufiicicncy of the principles adopted by 
modern philosophers such as Galileo, Bacon, Gassendi, 
Descartes, and others. In other words, we may say that 
the principle of sufficient reason had in the mind of 
Leibniz a further meaning. He did not look for the 
necessary connection of things and phenomena merely, 
as the geometrician does ; he did not look nieiely for 
tlie dotennining causes ■^^dlich surround each thing, and, 
as it wcue, keep it in its right position ; hut everything 
had for him likewise an individual side, — it possessed a 
permanent essence, capalde of receiving and giving im- 
pulses, and tins essence or individuality recpiired to he 
further studied and explained. 

Thercrcan he no doubt that the philosophy of Des- 
(.'-artes, with wliicih Lei])niz became intimately acquainted 
while he was in Paris, must have stimulated him to de- 
fine his ideas on these matters more clearly. In this 
jlidosophy, the essence of external things , had been 
defined as extension, the essence of mind as thought; 

^ Coiifessio natural contra atlieistas. Erdniann, p. 45. 
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plain nateil {l.e., external) phcnoiuena I.y purely c;oo„k. 1. 
ncal considerations, and to dotine tlie ndutions ..f mind 
and tody, of intomal and external plienornena. It is 
therefore nataml to find Leibni. occupied for many 
years with these two problems, ami; in the endeayon‘r 
to adyance their solution, to find that ho developed tin. 
leading principles of his own philosopliv-. Ih, ij,'.,,..,, 
stating his objections to Descartes’ philosophy, ],J. 

whether his own conducted one into the iik'ior h.. 
Mswered playfully, “Only into tl.c au.lienco-chamher ’’ 
It benig enough to “obtain an audience, without pi;, 
ending to penetrate into tlie interior. 

The distinction {peculiar to Descartes) of extension 
and thought the former being the property of cxteinal 

mST p5~ena cd 

■ofaon, for If external things wore merely extended 

ihenomena of motion showed that the properties of 
>odies were not purely geometri.ul ; hodi cannot bf 
' oved from one place to another without oflerim/ resist- 

btorwiaT*"' e’Hlow:xteruai 

togs with a special property, which ho called the 
roperty^of pemistmg always in tlie same state in which 
are.^ e now call this iiroperty inertia. 

^toms maintained, as other opponents of Cartosi- 

Dtotedtt ^ property, that it 

tod to the existence of something in external boclips, 
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wliich was not extension merely, Tliis something he 
called force, and jnaintained that external things ^rBre 
e,ndowed ^^'ith foi’ce, and in order to he the hea,rers of 
this force they nmst have a substance, In short, ex- 
ternal things wore }iot merely geometrical figures, they 
were substances^ 

Witli the conclusion that external tldngs were not 
lifeless and inert masses, but that they were the centre^s 
and bearers of force — ?.e., of an active principle — the 
contrast between mind and matter promised to disap- 
pear. The mathematical and dynamical inquiries cd 
Leihniz mnild not have led to the same result in the 
mind of a purely scientific incpiirer. But Leihniz was 
not a scientific man in the modern sense of the word. 
Had he been so, he might have worked out the conception 
of energy, defined mathematically the ideas of force and 
mechanical w^'ork, and arrived at the conclusion that, 
even for purely scientific purposes, it is desirahle to look 
upon force, not as a primary quantity, but as a quantity 
derived from some other value. He might have dont^ 
tills without entering on a philosophical inquiry into the 
nature of force, or of energy, or of substance. But this 
would have required the self-]iegation, the reluctance to 
enter the province of conjecture which was peculiar to a 
mind like tliat of I^ewton. Leibniz was a pliilosopher, 
and as such he had certain primary principles, which 
biassed him in favour of certain conclusions, and liis 
discovery that external things were substances endowed 
witli force was at once used for the purpose of applying 
these principles. One of these principles was the law of 
con«y[.nuity, the conviction that everything in the world 
Bee p, 112, &c. 



was connected, that there were no gaps and chasms 
which could not he bridged over. The contrast of ex- 
tended and thinking substances was unbearable to him. 
The definition of the extended sulxstances had already 
been found untenable: it was natural that a similar 
inquiry was made into the dehnitiqinof mind, the think- 
ing substance. What was the result of tliis ^ 

Leibniz agreed with Descartes in considering thought 
the characteristic feature of mind, but he could not 
agree with him in limiting the tliinking process merely 
to clear and distinct thoughts. On the contngy, there 
existed an infinite gradation of thoughts, OiTly a small 
portion of the contents of our thoughts rises into the 
clearness of apperception, “into the light of perfect con- 
sciousness.” Many remain in a confused or obscure state 
in the state of “perceptions,” hut they are nevertheless 
there ; they infl.uence our clearer conceptions, and they 
are ready to rise into consciousness or ilisappear again, 
as our attention may be fixed upon them, or as they 
may now be called up and now dispelled, in the ever- 
changing sequences of our inner life. The Cartesians had 
denied that animals were endowed with souls ; hut Leib- 
niz, whose conception of mind was not a rigid one, saw 
no obstacle in the theory which endows the whole crea- 
tion with mental life, this being, according to liim, cap- 
able of infinite gradations. 

If this conception of mind, and of the thinking pro- 
cess peculiar to it, at once widened the realm of mental 
life, destroying the contrast of animate and inanimate 
nature, it did yet more: it reacted on the conception 
of matter, of .the extended substance. For it became 
evident that external or material things presented this 
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property of extension only to our senses, not to our 
thinking faculties. 1’h.e iiiatheniatician, in order to cal 


caiate geometrical figures, had hemi ohligcd to divhlo 


them into an iiilinite riiirnber of infinitely small pa,rts, 
and the idiysicist sa,w no limit to the diyisilality of mat- 
ter into atoms, y’lui hulk, througli wlncli extornn] 
things seem to fill space, was a property wliicli they 
actpiired only througli the coarseness of our Bonstis, 
which viewed as a compact whole, as a unity, tlmt wliicls 
in reality was a very complicated mulfci[)licity of parts, 
which niight he severed and p>ut together again in nunn 
berless other ways. The thinking mind which investi- 
gated the connections of things could do .nothing with 
that compact mass or bulk ; for its purposes tlie com- 
pact unity had to be broken up, geometrically and physi ' 
cally, into an aggregate of an infinite number of infinitely 
small parts. Provided, thex^efore, that tlic intellectual 
aspect was the higher and more correct one, and that 
the intellect or tliinking faculty Was the supreme mental 
process, it follows, that the asjicct revealed by the Senses 
was inferior and confused,^ and that the proj)erty of ex- 
tension was 3iot the real property or essence of material 
things. 

The divisibility of matter w^as a property which had, 
long before Leibniz, been made the basis of the eoipus- 
ciikr or atomic theory, and this theory liad hoon recently 
revived by several j)liiiosophers, notably by Gassendi. 
Leibniz followed the arguments of Gassendi to some 
extent, but he could not rest content in assuming that 
matter was composed of a Unite number of very small 
(tho^igh not infinitely small) parts. His matheniatical 
See ISrilniaiin, p. 79. 
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mind forced him to carry out the argument m mftnUum, 
And what became of the atoms then 1 They lost their 
extension, and they retained only the property of resist- 
ance — ^they were the centres of force. They were re- 
duced to mathematical points, so far as extension was 
concerned ; but if their extension in space was nothing, 
so much fuller was their inner life. Assuiuiiig that 
inner existence, such as that of the human mind, is a 
new dimension — not a geometrical hut a metaphysical 
dimension — we might say that Leibniz, aft& having 
r reduced the geometrical extension of the atoms to noth- 

ing, endowed them with an infinite extension in the 
direction of their metaphysical dimension. After havipg 
lost sight of them in the world of space, the mind has, 
as it were, to dive into a metapliysical world to find and 
grasp the real essence of what appears in space merely as 
a mathematical point. As a cone standing on its point, 
or a perpendicular straight line, cuts a horizontal plane 
only in one mathematical point, hut may extend indefi- 
nitely in height and depth, so the essences of things 
real have only a punctual existence in this physical world 
of space, but have an infinite depth of inner life in the 
metaphysical world of thought. 

This inner life of everything real, this mental exist- 
ence, is not, however, a state of rest. The very fact that 
its characteristic feature is thought, shows us that it is a 
continued flow or development. For to think, means to 
change our ideas, to proceed from one conception to an- 
other, to call up new material out of the o]3scurer regions 
of our soul into the light of consciousness, and to deliver 
what is before us now to the shadowy region of ine]|^ory. 
Thi^ continued fiow or development is the very natiire 




Prmcijple of Diyodopimnt l-if? 

of tlie liiincl, whieli is always filled mtfi an inlhiiiy of 
tiiouglits, and requires no external help or additional 
impulse to proceed on the course of life wliieb is pem!’ 
liar to it. As ih) dilTeront properties of a triunglo, of a, 
circle, of any geonietricai lignin, tlioiigli aJwayB pivss«*nt, 
nevertheless scGin, todqllow eavJi oth«a‘ necessarily, if nn^ 
of them is states!, so the mind passes from oia^ state to 
another tlirough an iniollectnal netiessiiy, not tiu'ougli 
any external inllucmce. The wlioie esstfiie**. of the soul 
is always present; Imt it is not always, and not in the 
same dcg]|;ee, brought into the hams of (n.msea.ousm.'sss, and 
under the clear light of thought. Ami as the di^gi’Ce ami 
the extent of clearness can vary inliuitidy, so tlmre exist 
an infinite number of real tilings, and each is capable of 
infinite change or develo])ment. 

The desire to see harmony and continuity in all things, 
the reluctance to admit of diailism and contrast, had found 
ill the mind of Leibniz a powerful support in the inaihe- 
inatical conceptions of the iirlinitely small, which through 
infinite addition grows into finite and from finite into 
infinitely large dimensions. Ihit this mathemat i(‘al view 
had influenced the ideas of our philosopher in another 
direction, and led him to a conception of llui relation of 
things, which was at once novel and far-reaching, l.^nro- 
iy geometrical connectkms had been replact‘d in mod<'ru 
science by analytical foriimlie ; the extended geometricui 
figure, which spreads out before your glance its many 
spatial properties, had been condensed into an e(|nalion ; 
the many properties of the figure %vere all coutained in 
this equation for him -who understood it; they -were cem- 
necte# logically or intellectually; the spatial order hail 
yielded to an intellectual order. As the mind throws 
p. — vni. 
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its light on the different links of that logical chain of 
reasoning, the different properties become revealed. And 
why should not the connection of real things in this 
world be of the same kind 1 What appears disconnected 
or not clearly linked together in space and time, ■would, 
to Him who originally thought oi created everything, 
stand in the same necessary intellectual order and harmony 
in which the many properties (or parts) of a sphere stand 
to the mathematical mind, which possesses dhe key- 
say the equation or formula— of the figure. It was thus 
that all things were connected in the mind of the think- 
ing Creator. As the cone, the cylinder, and the sphere 
were indelibly connected in the mind of Arcbiniedes by 
that celebrated symbol engraved on his tomb, and en- 
graved, ever since it was once thought out, still more in- 
delibly in the mind of every mathematician j so the things 
of this world, lilce members of a logical reasoning pro- 
cess, are linked together intellectually in the mind of the 
Creator, ever since He thought them for the first time 
— -Le.^ created them. The order of things, which to our 
confused senses appears as that of space, of time, and of 
cause and effect, vanishes in the clear light of thought, 
and gives way to an intellectual order in the mind of the 
Creator, of God, 

Hor is it possible to conceive any other connection. 
Indeed, the things of this Avorld are as isolated from each 
other, as the sphere, and the cone, and the cylinder are, 
or as are the many triangles and the many curves wdiich 
exist in the mind of the mathematician, who, by thought, 
groups them all at once in his formula. But the things 
of this world are not merely links in a chain of reckoning 
— ^they have, as we saw before, an inner life. They not only 
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exist, but they are endowed with consciousness in varying 
degree—they know that they exist. The rnatl)ema,ti(.tal 
process only gives us an idea of the external order and 
connection of tilings ] tlie real essence extends in a (Uf- 
ferent direction — it extends infinitely into tlie nieta- 
’ ])hysical world of thvmght. Created things avo iinage‘.s 
of the Creator ; they are imperfectly and incompicttdy 
what He is perfectly and completel3^ In them the 
light, of tlu^nght has dav/ned, but it shines with more or 
less brilliancy, now leaving everything daik, in a (ion- 
fused or HiK^onscious state; now again illuminating, at 
least, a small portion of the inner world. 

And it is equally unnecessary to maintain that there is 
any other than this intellectual connection between the 
real things of this world, since their inner relations whi(dj 
are of an intellectual order make them self-sufficient aiai 
complete. Here, again, we cannot fail to remark tlie. 
analogy which exists between this conception of reality 
and the nature of any mathematical notion, which forms 
a link in the chain of purely logical reasoning. Eveny 
property of the circle, for instance, which is evolved out 
of its equation, may in itself bo a sufficient definition of 
the circle, and from it as a beginning or as a centre may 
be evolved all the other properties. The equation or 
definition of a figure may be given in an endless variety of 
ways, each revealing a special property. Tlie connection 
hetween these different forms of the definition is a pundy 
intellectual one, and each expresses the whole nature of 
the figure, viewed from one particular point. Likewise tlie 
infinite number of real things express, each of tliem in a 
differeiit manner, from a special point of view, the whole 
world— the whole of the wonderfully intermingled and 
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entangled chains of thought which constitute the essence 
of this world. We may express this idea with Leibniz 
by saying, that each real thing in its infinite inteilectnal 
life is a mirror of the universe — a mirror of the real con- 
nection between itself and all other things. 

Two points have been gained lby*‘Leibniz’s view of that 
which constitutes the essence of everything real, so far 
as we are now acquainted with it. Eirstl}^, the law of 
continuity, the harmony of all things combim^d, has been 
upheld in every direction. ISTeither contrasts nor abrupt 
transitions are allowed in this theory. Secosidly, every 
real thing has a separate individual existence. Thoiigli 
occupying no extended space, and reduced for our coarser 
senses to a vanishing point, it possesses an infinite world 
of its own, an endless expanse of inner life — viz,, the world 
of thought. We may thus say that Leibniz, by his purely 
intellectual — not to say mathematical — view of reality, 
has so far combined the principle of continuity with that 
of individuality, the idea of universal order and harmony 
with that of individual independence. This has been 
gained by a further, equally important doctrine. If the 
coimection of things is of an intellectual nature, there 
must exist a supreme intellect, a mind of perfect know- 
ledge and wisdom, in which this connection exists as an 
infinite and infinitely interwoven chain of clear thought. 
This is the mind of Him who first thought or conceived, 
thaLis to say, created, the world, — it is the mind of God. 
The intellectual order and connection of things pre- 
supposes the existence of a supreme intellect, of a 
Creator, of a divine Euler, But this is only one side 
of the doctrine. The intellectual order, the hfainony 
of all things, presupposes their mutual indejjendence. 
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Connected as they are in the mind of their Creator ^xnd 
Euleij they neither reciuire nor are capable of any other 
connection. As the apparent extension of real things in 
space had to vanish before the clearer view of reason, so 
likewise the apparent interdependence and interaction of 
real things must yield* to a purely intellectual connection. 
Left to themselves, the real things of tliis world have no 
intercourse, they are powerless to act or to react on each 
other; tlie§^ are solitary and self-suhicient. Their con- 
nection with each other exists merely in the mind of 
their Cret'Ho*’. , 

The apparent extension of' matter in space was ex- 
plained by tlie coarseness of our senses; how is the 
apparent material connection of things, their action and 
reaction on each other, to be explained ? This rprestion 
leads us to the last and culminating conception of 
Leibnizes philosophy. 

The things of this world are created and are connected 
by an intellectual harmony in the mind of their Creator. 
Each of them represents the whole universe — the 
aggregate of all existing things from a special, individual 
point of view. And all these individual, special views 
make up in the mind of the Creator — in the mind of 
Him who can intellectually grasp them all in clear 
thought — the comprehensive scheme which we call tlxc 
world. Like tlie links in a logical process of reasoning, 
each r{^al thiug has its place, and is intellectually, though 
not materially, determined by all others. Each has an 
infinite life of its own, and is capable of development. 
And tlie present state contains the germ of the future. 
IS'othing can be developed which is not prepared. What- 
ever may happen to any individual thing or substance, 
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wliatever course its , inner life may takcj is a necessary 
outcome of its original , nature, wliicli nierely manifests 
itself tlirougii the lapse of time. Thus it is that the 
things of this world, which are created in complete 
harmony with each other, continue to manifest this 
harmony or mutual agreement. 'Ilie harmony of their 
essences, of their natures, guarantees the harmony of 
the whole of their appearance in time — of their pheno- 
menal existence. And if the original coiviection of 
things is of an intellectual nature, if one follows the 
other as each thought springs out of anoUief, the one 
compelling the other to come forward, then necessarily 
at any moment of time everything will appear to ns to 
he connected with other things, and, as it were, brought 
forward hy them, compelled by them to exist. In other 
words, while the things of this world will appear to us 
to act and react on each other, this action and reac- 
tion is merely a necessary consequence of their original 
natures, which are created and now exist in the mind of 
God in a necessary inteUectiml connection. The mutual 
harmony and agreement of everything real is thus guai'- 
anteed hy its original constitution, in the original .act of 
creation. It is once for all established for all times, it is 
pre-estahlished. 

This is the celebrated doctrine of the pre-estahlished 
liarniomp which Leibniz describes by different names, 
and which has been frequently misunderstood. It is a 
necessary consequence of the principles of his idiilosophy, 
of the desire to see order and harmony in everything, of 
the conviction that everything real has an indi\ddual 
existence, a nature and constitution of its own, Jind of 
the doctrine that the intellect is the full flower of indi- 
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Yidual life and growth, and that the, process of ‘thought 
is the ty])e of the real connection of things. In tlio 
course of years Leibniz’s individualism and intellectuah 
ism changed his original belief in a general order and 
harmony into the doctrine of the pre-established ,]ia!> 
niony of all things’ •When he had reached this, his 
philosophical creed was established — he was at rest with, 
himself. 

It was,«however, not till many years ha<l passed and 
these principles were coniirmed in his mind, that Leib** 
niz adopted the two well-known terms under which 
his ideas have become current. The first, that of the 
“ harmonie preetablie,” we have made use of. It 
was not employed in the first public exposition of his 
ideas, under the title Systeme nouveau de ia l!^atiire 
et de la Communication des substances/’ which appeared 
in the ‘Journal des Savans/ 27th June 1695, nor was 
it used in the correspondence with Antoine Arnaud. 
But it is introduced in the first “ eclaircissement ” in 
reply to Foucher, which appeared in the ‘Journal des 
Savans’ in the year 1696. From that time the term 
“ pre-established harmony ” takes the place of what 
before had been more vaguely described as harmony, or 
order, or accord, or by a variety of other words. In a 
letter to Arnaud, dated 1686, he speaks of the “hypothesc 
de la concomitance, ou de i’accord des substances entre 
elles.” 

The second term characteristic of Leibniz’s doctrine 
is tlie term “monad.” It takes the place of the word 
“ substance,” or ‘'real thing/’ and is meant to desmibe 
the nature and essence of what is and what constitutes 
reality. This term, which we have intentionally not yet 
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employed, was introduced in the year 1697, and was 
probably borrowed from Ermio/-^ The peculiar views 
of Leibniz became current from that time under the 
terms inonadology and “system of pre-established 
harmony 

The law of continuity, the conception of the moirad, 
and the idea of pre-established harmony, are the three 
principles of Leibniz's philosophy. They run througli 
all his waitings, and form, as it were, the foundation- 
stones of his system, which he himself was wont 
to designate as the system of pre-established harmony. 
Leibniz explained and defended its principles with great 
patience, and with all the ingenuity and extensive 
knowledge which he possessed ; but he only wrote one 
short sketch of his system, under the title “La Mona- 
clologie,” in the year 1714. It was intended for the 
celebrated Prince Eugene of Savoy, with whom he be- 
came intimately acquainted during his last residence at 
Yiezina, and was meant to assist the correct understand- 
ing of his views, which had been Grounded in many 
short papers published in the learned periodicals of 
Leipzig, Paris, and Holland.^ It was, however, not given 
to the world till 1720, in a German translation, and the 
original French text was only published by Erdmann in 
1839. 

In the copy of the “ Monadologie” found by Erdmann 
among Leibniz's manuscripts at Hanover, there are 
numerous references to the only comprehensiv <3 w'ork 
which our philosopher brought out during his lifetime 


1 See p. 73. » 

2 See Leibniz'^s letter to Remond de Montniort, dated 26tli August 
1714, Erdniann, p. 704. 
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—the ‘Theodicee.' It was of a controversial nature, 
and liad a personal origind It is necessary to l>econio 
acquainted with its contents in order to understand the 
practical applications of the principles of Leihnix’s phil- 
osophy. But l:)efore doing so, it may he as well to note 
the great contrast which existed at that time hetween 
philosophical reasoning on tlie Continent and in Eng- 
— a contrast which has become a landmark in the 
history d philosophy through the ‘ Essay ' of Locke and 
the ‘ Houveaux Essais ' of Leibniz, A few words will 
suffice to point out the radical difference between the 
positions of these eminent representatives of two op- 
posite and equally legitimate schools of thought. 

A glance at the introductions to Locke’s Essay, as well 
as at the ‘ Eehexions ’ on this essay by Leibniz, xmblislied 
in 1696, will at once show the great difference between 
the positions occupied by the two j)hiiosophers. If it 
has been difficult even for English critics to apprehend 
correctly the drift of Locke’s argument,^, of which that 
concerning innate ideas is put prominently in the fore- 
ground, we cannot be surprised that Leibniz’s criticisms 
refer; mostly to details, and leave the whole jilan of the 
book untouched. Yet even on this he has some sig- 
nificant remarks. Locke had said in bis introductory 
chapter : I shall pursue this following method. Einst, 
I slndl inquire into the original of those iileas, notions, 
or whatever else you please to call them, which a man 
observes and is conscious to himself he has in his mind ; 
and the ways whereby the understanding comes to bi‘ 


1 fece chap, v. Part I, 

3 See Prof. Fraser's Article oix Locke in the 'Encyclop. Brit./ 9th 
ed., voL xiv. p. 758 et seq. 
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furnished with them/^ &c.^ Against tliis Leibniz argues 
— “La question de l-origine de nos idces et de nos 
inaxiines n'est pas preliminaire en philosopMe, et ii faut 
avoir fait de grand progr^s pour ia bien resoudre.” He 
thus does not consider the question proposed by Locke 
to be an initial problem in philosopli j. * And if Locke says 
— “ I sliall imagine I have not wholly misemployed 
myself if, in this historical, plain method, T can give any 
account of the ways whereby our understandi^jgs come 
to attain those notions of things we have, and can set 
down any measures of the certainty of our knowledge,” 
&c., Leibniz replies — “ Pour ce qui est de la question, sH 
y a des idees et des verites cr4<^s avec nous, je ne trouve 
point absoluinent necessaire pour les commenceme^ ni 
pour la pratique de Tart de penser, de la de^i^'' soit 
qu’elles nous viennent toutes de dehors, ou qu^'eHes vien- 
nent de nous ; on raisonnera juste pourvu quhn procMe 
avec ordre et sans prevention.” And if, lastly, Locke 
compares tlie Imman mind, before it receives sensations, 
in liis first book with an empty cabinet, and in the second 
'with a sheet of white paper, thus assenting to the axiom, 
“ Nihil est in intellectu, qnod non fuerit in sensu,” 
Leibniz adds significantly, “ nisi ipse intellectus.” 

In these three well-known replies to some of Locke’s 
initial remarks, Leibniz has classically expressed the ob- 
jections which the opposite school of thought have ever 
since urged against an investigation, which was system- 
atically comxnenced by Kant more than fifty years later. 
Whether Locke’s valuable researches lie really in the 
direction indicated by the passages quoted, is at least 

f 

^ Essay concerning Human Understanding, Book I. cbap. i. 

2 Keflections. See Erdmann, p. 137 
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doubtful ; and it is only fair to remark tlia.t Lcdbniz speaks ^ , I 

with, the Jiigliost appreciation of Ms opponent, tlioiigh I 

j lie cannot agree with him in Avhat he considers his j 

])rmciple.s. It is iinfortunate tiuit in the mind of many 
j of Locke’s critics the “tabula rasa’^ has played so 

I proniment a part, lijtvingbeen conskiered satisfactmliy to 

j characterise his position. If Locke has suttercd l)y 1 ui v ing 

adopted this ready hut misleading simile, we shall see. 
liereaftec how a similar use of an even less fortuiiate 
' illustration has done harm to Leilmiz’s reputation. W e 

havii f(?r t-^iis reasoii intentionally not yet introduced it 
j in our exposition of his philosophical ideas. 


; 
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CHAPTEE II 

THE SYSTEM OF LEIBNIz’s PHILOSOPHY. 

. - • 

Wbiie plulosopliy merely a scientific research, or had 
Leibniz confined himself to the enunciation and appli- 
cation of a few leading principles only, as many of the 
philosopliers of this country have done, his reputation and 
influence would have grown or vanished to the extent in 
which these principles were appreciated or abandoned. 
Instead of this, Leibniz’s popular reputation was based 
upon a work which deals with a problem of practical 
interest. It was based upon the * Theodicee,’ an essay sur 
la bonte de Dieu, la liberte de I’honime, et lorigine du 
mal,” .a book in which the principles of his philosophy 
are only casually and unmethodically treated, and where 
the great rpiestion of the relation between Beason and 
Faith is put prominently in the foreground. The true 
principles of his Thought remained very imperfectly 
known, and have only in recent times been made the 
subject of careful criticism. This circumstance throws 
light on the intellectual requirements of the age, and of 
the circle of readers which Leibniz addressed. They were 
widely different from, those for whom Bacon wrote the 
^Organon,’ Newton the ‘Principia,’ and Locke ins 



wliicli they may have on the highest questions of morals 
and religion. They were content to have a definite 
object and a clear method, and, without needlessly em- 
barrassing themselves as to the far-off results, they saw- 
ample ivork before them to employ their own ingenuity 
as well as that of their followers. It has thus been 
left to history to work out the remoter consequences of 
the positions they took up ; and the revolution of ideas 
and beliefs which has been brought about in our cen- 
tury, as much by English as by Continental thought, did 
not trouble those pioneers in philosophy, nor the greater 
part of their readers. It was different on the Continent, 
— in Italy, in France, in Germany ; and it is not difficult 
to find the reasons 'for this difference. We need only 
compare the peaceful and prosperous state of England 
in tlie times of Bacon, with the unsettled condition of 
Italy in the age of Giordano Bruno, of France in that 
of Descartes, and of Germany in that of Leibniz. Instead 
of a firm background of religious faith, which had gained 
independence for itself and for the people which espoused 
it, we fiud in the great Continental nations during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the endless con- 
test of Church and State or the warfare of different 
creeds, and in no instance do we meet with a decided 
or Undisputed victory. On the other hand, the rest whicli 
had come over England during the Elizabeihaii pc^viod 
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fostered the growth of arts, industry, and science, and 
these soon dehned a multitude of problems for the 
student, and set the thinker his special task, whereas the 
unrest and uncertainty of affairs abroad nursed scepticism 
and unbelief, and concentrated the thoughts of all the 
higher minds on those everlasting .questions which the 
world at large was vainly trying to solve by force of 
arms. And whilst the work of an orderly and peaceful 
society ever calls for division of labour, for co-cj|3eration 
and collective activity, and for all that machinery through 
which the small contributions of individuals unite in a 
great national performance, strife and disturbance on the 
other hand burden the individual with more than his 
share of labour, and waste the efforts of the many in the 
hopeless task of gaining for themselves that rest which 
society cannot afford. The works of Bacon, of K'ewton, 
of Locke, were reared on one and the same backgrouml 
of national greatness and welfare ; the systems of Des- 
cartes, of Spinoza, of Leihniz, were the fruits of solitary 
thought. The former addressed in their writings a circle 
of readers who could afford to leave alone the vexing 
problems which had troubled ancient and medieval 
thinkers, and could concentrate their attention on de- 
tails ; the latter worked out for themselves answers 
to the highest questions, and wrote for those who had 
felt with them the foundations of belief trembling under 
their feet. If there is one feature more cliaract eristic 
than any other in aU the great Continental as compareti 
with English thinkers, it is their solitariness. 

It is therefore not surprising that miic]i of Leilmiz’s 
time and thought was absorbed by the Lindaniental ques- 
tions of practical life, and that, whilst his mind might liave 
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religions questions were many, and liaye l^een set fortli 
in tire historical sketch which we have given. W e shall 
now cast a glance at the manner in whidi lie approached 
those questions. 

As we saw in the last chapter, every monad (an ex- 
pression which we shall now make nse.of instead of saying 
a real thing) is isolated and self-sufficient : its inner state 
at any given moment is in reality only determined by it- 
self— hy its own former states. The ultimate ground of 
its existence, and of the whole course of its development, 
lies in Him who created it— in God. But as God has 
created the whole world, and has created it according to 
the perfect and transparent idea which lives in His mind, 
so He has created each monad to represent a certain 
phase or appearance of the whole. And all these phases 
or appearances, all these mirrored reflections, form in the 
mind of God, who grasps them all in one clear view, the 
complete scheme of the world. As in a stereoscope the 
two pictures must suit together or harmonise, so as to 
fall for the beholder into one clear image ; even so the 
infinite number of representations of the whole world 
iimst be harmonised or tuned to the same melody, to form 
intellectually one perfect and clear expression or thought. 
In this way we may say that each monad determines — 
intellectually or ideally— the others, and in its own self 
hears'the signs of being determined by all others, or repre- 
sents all others. Nor was it difficult to f(.)llow out this 
idea more completely, and find the special manner in 
wliich one monad differs from others. It is in the dif- 
ferent degrees of clear thought. In the mind of God 
Himself, 4he highest monad, everything is clear— tJiere 
and there only is pure light; hut in the mind of each 
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created monad there is light, and dusk, and darkness, in 
varying degrees. There is always a great deal of dark- 
ness ] sometimes there is dusk or twilight, and some- 
tijnes clear daylight. Our unconscious self, which slum- 
bers in the darkness of memory, represents the night ; 
our sensuous knowledge or our perceptions represent 
twilight ; our clear thoughts represent daylight. Mon- 
ads whicli are wholly dark are by Leibniz called simply 
monads, those which have perceptions or twilight are 
called souls, those which have clear da^dight or apper- 
ceptions ^re called minds. An infinite gradation runs 
throng]'! the whole of nature ; nowhere is there a break 
or discontinuity. The activity of the mind tends to- 
wards clearness. This activity is checked where and 
when we are forced to be only perceiving beings ; it is 
checked still more when our self lapses into unconscious- 
ness, when the light is wholly extinguished. Every 
check to the activity of the mind is sufiering. hTow 
the darkness and the twilight exist in each monad to 
'the extent that the stereoscopic picture of the whole 
world in the mind of God requires it, as the harmony of 
all monads makes it necessary. We may therefore say 
that the darkness in our minds is expressive of the 
extent to which we are passive or suffering through the 
existence of other things, — that the light of clear thought 
expresses the extent to wliich we act on other things. 
In tlie proportion of light and darkness, in that of 
action and suffering, lies the individual character of each 
monad. But the dark background of our minds is the 
storehouse of our thoughts : out of this store we con- 
tinuaHy recruit our ideas, into it they continually return. 
The dark store of the mind contains the material of our 
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thoiiglits,— it is tliQ materia prima/' as Leibniz expresses 
Mmself. 

It is not difficult to follow Leibniz into a great yaiiety 
of otlier speculations, wliicli spring out of this one. 
Two of them are of special interest to us. Ideas fol- 
low ideas with a certain necessij/y#; one thought leads 
the thinking mind involuntarily on to others ; dark 
perceptions try to gaiii light, confused thoughts strive 
for clearness; there is never any rest in the mental 
process ; there exists an undying desire andlonging to 
advance. This desire or impulse is peculiar to all 
. beings or monads, but it is clear and conscious only to 
the thinking monads or minds. In them the world is 
not merely reflected, hut it is consciously reflected ; the 
eternal connection and continuity of everything is not 
only mirrored, hut it is practically experienced and known. 
Thus, on a smaller scale, the conscious mo3iads or minds 
repeat in their processes of thought the original work of 
God. They see to some extent, and with some amount of 
clearness, the original plan which lived in the mind of 
God wdien He created the universe. In this respect, the 
individual mind is not only a reflection of the world ; it 
is likewise an image of God, of the Creator. If God is 
the mind of the universe, the real home of all the 
thoughts and connections which it exhibits ; then, in the 
same way, the conscious human mind is the image not 
merely of the world, but likewise of its intellectual unity. 
The human mind is the microcosm in the macrocosm. 

The liuman mind is not merely a reflection of the uni- 
' verse, it is a reflection also of the intellectual unity of 
the world-— not a perfectly clear reflection, but a reflection 
more or less obscure, more or less confused. But tbe 
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tendency of the mind is here likeydse towards greater 
clearness, towards the perfect light of its Creator, If 
the relation of the monads to each other, to the world at 
large, is expressive of the pre-established harmony of 
everything, forming so to say the world of nature, the 
relation of the thinking nionadvS, of the hiiinan minds in 
the world to the Creator, is expressive of the intellectual 
or spiritual ground of that harmony — it forms tlie \vorld 
of grace. * The human mind being above the creatures 
of the material world in the scale of created things, it 
has a clear conception of these ; but being beneatli tlie 
spiritual beings and their Creator, it has only a dark 
conception of Him. The harmony of material things 
we can understand more and more clearly; the intel- 
lectual unity and meaning of that harmony we can only 
perceive dimly and indistinctly. The former is an 
object of observation through our senses and of thought, 
the latter is one of feeling and belief. 

According to Leibniz, the fact that the beings en- 
dowed wdth mind, if?., the thinking monads, reflect the 
order of the world in two w^ays — viz,, as unconscious 
mirrors, and also as conscious images of the mind of tlie 
Creator, — the fact that the mind of man can attain to a 
conscious knowdedge of its Creator, is the reason why 
there exists a moral as well as a natural order. The 
minds of men who rise to a consciousness of their divine 
origin form together the city of God, the community of 
spiritual beings. In the -world of nature God is known 
merely as the axchitect; in the world of grace, in tlie 
moral world, He rules as a king, through the conscious 
recogidtion in the hearts of His subjects. The two worlds 
agree with each other ; in one sense they are identical — 
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they differ merely as to the point of Yie-^v from which the 
imiversal harmony is contemplated. And this twofold 
aspect is repeated when we look at single things and 
facts in the same way as we look at the wdiole. The 
pre-established harmony not only guarantees the regu- 
lar and consistent development r cff everything out of 
its preceding causes — of every new state, or phase, or 
event, or phenomenon out of those which were antece- 
dent — hut it also guarantees the continued coi^formity of 
all events or phenomena wdtli tlie original plan which 
lived in the mind of the Creator. Thus evei^dhing in 
this world is subject alike to the eternal rule of efficient 
as well as of linal causes. The reflection of the universe in 
each monad would reveal to us the unalterable connec- 
tion of cause and effect, the mechanism of nature ; hut 
only in the thinking mind of man, who rises to a con- 
ception, however imperfect, of the intellectual meaning 
and unity of things, is the linal cause, the end and aim 
of the "world, foreshadowed. From his position the un- 
alterable mechanism of natural events appears to serve 
an end, and to he expressive of an intellectual aim and 
purpose. This is the reconciliation of the teleological 
and mechanical views of nature. 

The isolated and self-determining character of the 
monads, togetlier with the pre-established order in which 
they stand to each other, form the basis of Leiijniz’s moral 
as well as of his intellectual philosophy. It is at once 
evident that as no real interaction exists hetw^een the 
monads, that the will or principle of action in the human 
mind has a different meaning in the system of Leiljniz 
from what we usually express by tins word. The entire 
life of the monad is an internal development, a progress 
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to greater clearness of tliouglit, or a relapse into twilight « 

and darkness. But as the conceptions themselves can 
he unconscious or conscious, indistinct or distinct, so 
the aspirations of the monads can be either unconscious 
impulse, or instinct, or lastly conscious desire — i,e,^ %viiL 
It is important to uilderstand in how far Leibniz can 
speak of a free will even within the narrow sphere of 
our purely inward life. It is evident that the mind is 
subject tob quite as little constraint from outside, as it is 
itself able to carry its own action beyond the inicrocosmic 
sphere or its own self : the mind is quite free to follow 
its own special and individual development. In so far 
we can say the mind is free, and we can speak of the 
freedom of the will. On the other side the pre-estab- 
lished harmony of all things has prescribed likewise to 
every human being its peculiar course, and in the lapse 
of time everything is determined by that which precedes 
it, and, lastly, by the comprehensive plan of the uni- 
verse. Leibniz cannot admit that perfect indifference 
between two possible events, the choice of which is to be 
left to the human will. The decisions of the will have 
always a sufficient reason. Howev^er imperceptible or 
hidden, there is always a predetermining cause why one 
alternative is chosen rather than the otheiv The case of 
a perfect equilibrium does not exist. 

If, then, the human mind is determined in its own 
free development by the original and pre-establisbed plan 
of the whole world, the question arises, whether tliis 
comprehensive plan or scheme is in itself necessary, in 
the sense that its opposite, or any other plan, would have 
been impossible. If this is the case, then the Creator 
Himself would have been forced, as it w^ere, in the act 
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of creation by some overruling fate or necessity to make 
tilings exactly as they are, and not otherwise. This ivs 
not the opinion of Leibniz. According to his view, 
there ^veTQ before the mind of God an infinito number of 
possible worlds, and among thevSe His intellect selected 
the most perfect world in conformfr-y with, His eternal 
wisdom and supreme goodness. In this respect Leibniz 
distinguishes throughout his writings between necessary 
and contingent truths. The latter are the actual facts 
and events, which, for aught we know, might also have 
been otherwise. “ The existence of God, tlie fact that 
aU right angles are equal, (fee., are examples of necessary 
truths ; hut the existence of my own self, or the existence 
in nature of things which have right angles — these are 
contingent truths. For the whole of the universe could 
have been different ; time, space, and matter are abso- 
lutely indifferent to the movements and figures of bodies, 
and God has chosen among an infinity of possibilities 
tliat which He judged to be the most suitable. Eut since 
He has chosen, it must be admitted that everything is 
comprised under His choice, and that nothing can he 
changed, because He has foreseen all, and ruled for all 
times.” ^ 

If, then, the creative act of God has pre-estalilislied for 
all times the existing order of the universe, we must seek 
for the explanation of it in the ends and purposes which 
lived in His mind when among the many possible worlds 
He determined to create the existing one. These ends and 
purposes not being knowui or intelligible to us, there is 
ample room for the faith and trust of the believing soul 
Were aU the facts of nature and history necessary truths, 
^ See letter to M. Coste, 1707. 
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like tlie mathematical truths, the human . intellect woul,d 
have to decide regarding them, and would suffice to judge 
and explain them. But the contingent truths are those, 
the necessary connection of which we do not see. Only 
for him who could clearly discern the ends which the Cre- 
ator had in view, w1:i<»n through His fiat the one out 
of many possible worlds sprang into existence, woDuld 
they aj^pear as necessary. Thus the contingent truths, 
the expl^ination of the facts of nature and history, 
requires a knowledge which is beyond our own. Faith 
transcends knowledge, it does not contradict it. The 
truths of religion are beyond, not contrary to tlie doc- 
trines of reason. In this idea consists the reconciliation 
of reason and faith. What is against reason is absurd, 
uffiat is beyond reason is unintelligible. It would be 
intelligible if we could imderstaud the ways of God 
and His purposes. The faith in God, in His overruling 
power and wisdom, gives us at least an idea of that point 
of view from wdiich the truths of reason and of faith, the 
necessary and the contingent, merge into each other. 

But the doctrine of Leibniz, according to which every- 
thing is predetermined, prevents the possibility of our 
explaining the existence of evil in the world by the wick- 
edness of man. For every individual— though free to 
follow his own inward nature and constitution — has been 
created, and is powerless to deviate from the path orig- 
inally prescribed to him. The determinism of Leihixiz 
necessitates us to seek for the explanation of evil and 
sin in the original plan of the world, which was chosen 
by the Creator. The determinism of Leibniz does not 
go the length of maintaining that only one world was 
possible — it holds that an infinite variety of worlds arc 
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thinkable : among these God lias chosen the existing 
one as the best and most perfect. The existing evil is 
thus an essential feature in its constitution; it must 
serve the ends of goodness and happiness which He liad 
in view. How does Leibniz deal with this difficulty 1 
He closes his dissertation on Hie subject witli a 
legend which was suggested to him by an older writer, 
Laurentius Valla, who wrote a dialogue on the freedom 
of the will against Boethius. In this dialoguj?, the an- 
swer which the oracle of Delphi gave to Sextus Tar- 
quinius — ^ 

Exul inopsqtie cadis irata pulsus ah urbe ” — 

gives occasion for the remark that Sextus would reason- 
ably complain that Jupiter had prepared for him so cruel 
a destiny. Leibniz, not satisfied with the conclusion to 
the dialogue given by the author, who confesses himself 
unable to solve the mystery, takes up the parable where 
Valla stops, and continues it as follows : — 

The principal fault in the dialogue is, that it cuts the knot, 
and that it seems to condemn providence under the name of 
Jupiter, whom it makes, as it were, the author of the sin. 
Let us therefore continue the fable. Sextus leaving Apollo 
and Delphi, goes to see Jupiter at Dodona. He brings sacri- 
fices, and then advances his complaints. ‘Why have you con- 
demned me, 0 great god, to be liad and unhappy ? Change 
my fate and my heart, or acknowledge your wrong.’ Jupiter 
answers, ‘ If you will renounce liome the Fates will spin an- 
other destiny for you ; you will become wise, ami you will 
be happy.’ Sextus : ‘ Why ought I to renounce the liope of a 
crown ? Can I not be a good king ?’ Jujjiter : ‘ No, Sextus ; 
I know better what you need. If you go to Borne you are 
lost.’ Sextus not being able to agree to so great a sacrifice, 

‘Theodicee/ Erdmann, p. 621. 
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left the temple and gave himself np to his destiny. Theo- 
dore, the high priest, who had attended at the interview 
between the god and Sextus, addressed these word>s to Ju- 
piter : ‘ Your wisdom is adorable, 0 great ruler of the go<ls ; 
you have convinced this man of his wu’ong, he must hence- 
forward ascribe his misfortune to his evil will— -he has not a 
word to say. But yoilr hiithful worshippers are surprised ; 
they would have wished to admire your goodness as well as 
your greatness : it depended on you to give him another 
will.’ Jupiter : ^ Go to my daughter Pallas ; she vriil shcnv 
you whaf I had to do. Theodore journeyed to Athens ; he 
was ordered to sleep in the temple of the goddess. In a 
dream he found himself borne into an unknown land, in 
which there was a palace of surpassing splendour and im- 
mense size. The goddess Pallas appeared at the gate, sur- 
rounded by the rays of dazzling majesty, qualisque videri 
cmlicolis et quanta solet. She touched Theodore’s face with 
an olive-branch which she held in her hand, whereby he was 
able to endure the divine light of J upiter’s daughter and of 
all which she would sho^v him. ‘ Jupiter, who loves you ’ (she 
said), ^ has commended you to me for instruction. Behold here 
the palace of destinies which I guard. Here are representa- 
tions not only of what happens, but also of all which is pos- 
sible. Jupiter having made a survey before the beginning 
of the present world, has weighed the possible -worlds, and 
has chosen the best of all. He sometimes visits this abode in 
order to have the pleasure of going over all and renewing 
his choice, with which he cannot fail to be satisfied. I have 
only to say the %vord and we shall see a whole world which 
my father could create, and where all that you could desire 
would he represented. And thus you could know what 
would happen if such and such a possibility were to exist 
If the conditions are not sufEciently stated, there would be. 
as many worlds as you wish, all different, which would 
answer differently and in every possible way the same ques- 
tion. You have learnt geometry in your youth, like all well- 
educated Greeks. You know, therefore, that if the conditions 
of a point in question are not fully defined, and if there are 
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in consequence an infinite number of points, they all lie in 
what geometricians call a locus, xind this locus, which is 
frequently a line, will be defined, and thus you can figure to 
yourself a whole string of worlds whicli will all, an<l which 
will alone, contain the case in question, and its conditions 
and consequences will vary with them. But if you take a 
case which differs from the actual woj»ld in one single point 
only and in its consequences, one definite world wiM corre- 
spond to it. These worlds are all here — i.e.^ in the idea. I 
will show you some in which there exists not exactly the 
same Sextns whom you have seen (that is not po&f;ible ; he 
carries with him always that which he will be), but similar 
Sextuses who will have all that you know already outlie real 
Sextus, but not everything ■which is in him impereeptibh", 
and hence not all which will happen to liim. You will find 
in one world a Sextus very happy and in a high position, in 
another a Sextus content in a middle station — in fact, Sex- 
tuses of every kind and of numberless ways.’ 

“'Thereupon the goddess led Theodore into one of the 
chambers. When he was therein it was no longer a chamber 
but a world, solemque smmi^ sua sidera norat iVt the com- 
mand of Pallas, Dodona was to be seen with the temple of 
Jupiter, and Sextus leaving it. He was heard to say that ho 
wmild obey the god, and it is he who is going to a city situ- 
ated like Corinth between two seas. There he bought a little 
garden, in cultivating which he fimls a treasure, and he 
grows rich, beloved, esteemed. He dies at a great age, cher- 
ished by the whole town. , . . 

‘^Another chamber was entered, where TluM)dore sees an- 
other world and another Sextus, who left the temple, and, 
resolved to obey Jupiter, went to Thrace. There he married 
the daughter of the king, who had no other children, and he 
becomes his successor. He is adored by his subjects. Other 
chambers were entered, whicli all revealed new scenes. 

‘‘ The chambers formed a pyramid. They grew more and 
more beautiful as one approached the summit, and repre- 
sented more beautiful worlds. The highest chamber, which, 
formed the top of the pyramid, was the finest of all, for the 
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pyramid liad a l)egiimiiig, but the end could not be seen. It 
had a poiiitj but no l)ase ; it spread; into infinity. It was, as 
the goddess explained, because among an iniinitude of pos- 
sible worlds there is one wdiicli is best, or God would not 
have resolved to create any one. But each W'orld has one 
less perfect below it, and this is the reason why the pyramid 
descends into infinity^ Theodore, on entering the highest 
chamljer, was lost in ecstasy : he needed the support of the 
goddess, Init a drop of the divine drink revived liirn. He 
could not contain himself for joy. < We are now in the actual 
world,’ said the goddess, ^and you are at the source of happi- 
ness. Beliold wbat Jupiter prepared for you if you continue 
to serve'^'liirn faithfully. Here is Sextus as he is and as he 
will he. He leaves the temple in anger, and despises the 
counsel of the gods. You see liim going to Eome, putting 
everything in disorder, violating the wife of his friend. You 
see him here expelled with his father, defeated and miserable. 
Had Jupiter placed here a Sextus happy in Cormtli or king 
of Thrace, it would have been this w'orld no more. Hov^'cver^ 
he could not fail to choose this world, which surpasses all 
others in perfection, and which forms the point of the pyra- 
mid, otherwise Jupiter woiild have renounced his wisdom, 
and 1)anislied me, his daughter. You see, my father has not 
made Sextus wicked — he was so from all eternity, and he was 
so by his free will ; he has only given him existence, 'whicli 
be could not refuse to the world in which he was included; 
he allowed liim to pass from the region of possible to that oi’ 
artual being. The crime of Sextus serves great ends ; out of 
it is born a great empire which will yield great examples. 
But this is nothing compared -with the price of the whole 
world, the beauty of whielx you admired, as only after a 
h^^PPy passing fi-om this mortal state to another and a bette.r 
one, the gods will make you able to understand it.’ At this 
moment Theodore awoke ; he thanks the goddess and admits 
the justice of Jupiter, and filled mth what he had seen and 
heard, he continues the office of high priest with all the zeal 
of a true servant of his god, and with all the joy of which 
a mortal is capable,” 
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CHAPTEE III. 
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THE SPIRIT AND CHARAOTEK OF LEIBNIJs’s PHILOSOPHY. 

In the third edcdreisgemeni to his ‘ Eouvoau Systeme,’ 
lYritten in the year 1696, Leibniz introduces the simile 
of two clocks to express the relation of mind and body. 
He states that there are three ways in which two clocks 
maybe made to agree perfectly. The first consists in 
the influence of one clock on the other, the second in the 
care of some intelligent person who directs them, the 
thii'd in their own exactness. The first he calls the way 
of mutual influence, the second that of assistance, the 
third that of pre-established harmony. The first is the 
explanation of popular philosophy ; the second is that of 
occasionalism, and makes God a cletis ex maeUina; the 
thurd is the one which he himself has resorted to. This 
simile is not more fortunate than the empty chamber or 
tabula rasa of Locke, nor does Leibniz make fre- 
quent use of it. Nevertheless it has impressed itself 
upon the popular mind, and has been continually 
quoted as characteristic of the views of our phUosopher. 
Let us abandon the letter, and try to grasp the spirit of 
Leibniz’s teaching. 

To begin with, Leibniz does not confine himself to an 
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examination of tlie relation of mind and body — a favourite 
problem with the Cartesians and other related schools of 
philosophy. He grasps the question in a much wider 
spirit. How can any one thing be conceived to act upon 
another h It is the great problem of interaction, of the 
mutual dependence /ind connection of things. At the 
time when Leibniz wrote, tbe mechanical view of nature 
Avas being established — a vieAV which in the beginning 
Avas only applied to inorganic, or at least only to external 
things,* a vieAV, hoAvever, AAdiich since has been established 
as the only true scientific way of dealing with phenomena 
of any kind, Avhether organic or inorganic, physical or 
* mental. The use and application of this mechanical 
mode of dealing AAuth phenomena depends upon the 
tacit supposition that the things of this world are con- 
nected in such a manner that, if at any point a certain 
change takes place, according to distance in time and 
space, this change is accompanied or folloAved by changes 
in everything else. These other changes may be exceed- 
ingly small, they may be practically imperceptible, but 
the mechanical vieAy cannot be upheld without postulat- 
ing that the consequences of every event or phenomenon 
spread through all time and space, so far as these are 
filled Avitli existing things. It is true that this may not 
have been sufficiently obvious in the beginning of exact 
research, and this for a very simple reason. Exact 
science began by studying phenomena in the same Avay 
as matheiijaticians study figui‘es ; it studied them experi- 
mentally — viz., in the abstract and isolated, i.e.^ torn out 
of the connections in Avhich they stand in tinui and 
space. The application to real things and phenomena 
consisted, then, in making in the abstract result the neces- 
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sary corrections, and in approaching nature by an infinite 
nuniber of approximations. Il^obocly was more fitted 
than Leibniz to appreciate at once the true n.atur(3 of the 
exact method, and to see that scientifically every pheno- 
menon is made up of an infinite number of infinitely 
small elements, and likewise that e^^ery actioiij considered 
as a heginning, produces around it a reaction which is 
divided into an infinite iminher of parts. i\rathemati- 
cally speaking, every plienomenon is an integral, and can 
be split lip both in its antecedent causes and following 
effects into a compound of an infinite number of iMflnitely 
small occurrences. In Leibniz’s mind this truth took 
the form of the law of continuity. Had he been a 
mathematician pure and simple, his speculations would 
probably not have gone beyond the conceptions of dif- 
ferential and integral ; his interest would have been 
limited to the measurement, calculation, and prediction of 
events and phenomena. But he was a philosopher, and 
he puts to himself a further question. iVllowing that 
the infinitesimal and exact methods 'which constitute the 
mechanical view are correct, how are we to conceive the 
things of this world to he constituted so as to yield that 
view 1 There seems no difficulty in imagining that two 
things are so connected that a certain cdiange in the ojie 
is accompanied by a definite change in the other, hut the 
difficulty is to form a mental representation of what in 
reality corresponds to the connection which we express 
in a logical or mathematical formula. ’Where is it? 
and what is it Is it in the things themselves, or is it out- 
side of and between the things 1 To answer this question 
we must have recourse to other than the purely mathemati- 
cal or measurable properties of things. To say that the 
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connections between tlie existing things have their scarce 
ill the things, and only apjiear to ns to he between them, 
would increase oar idea of the importance and vaine of 
every single thing. On the other side, to maintain that 
these connections have their existence outside of the 
things of this world^ would be to suppose another kind 
of reality besides the observable things, to deprive the 
latter of their independence, to assign to them a merely 
apparent existence, and to suppose some larger and wider 
reality which contains and controls them. Both views 
are logically tenable ; the latter found its classical expres- 
sion in the system of Spinoza. 

We now understand at what point Leibnizes in- 
dividualism stepped in, and decided the question in 
favour of the independent and individual nature of 
existing things. It was clearly not his purely mathe- 
matical studies which led him to decide in favour of the 
individualistic hypothesis. It was the peculiar view ho 
took of the mental or thinking process, and further, his 
dynamical discovery that force was not a thing which 
was measurable by the quantity of motion, but that it 
was a soiiietliing which could disappear and bo stored up. 
The existing things were for Leibniz receptacles of power ; 
they had more than a purely geometrical value and exist- 
ence. We can express this idea in other "words. We 
can say, the things of this world have not only outward 
relations, they have an inward life. 

Having decided the problem by the individualistic 
hypothesis, two further questions presented themselves. 
In what does the inner life of real things consist ? How 
can the apparent connection of things with each other Tjo 
explained 1 
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The external world having lost for Leibniz its inde- 
pendence and importance, all external connections and 
phenomena had to he explained as purely mental repre- 
sentations of thinking beings. The principle of life and 
development was not outside, it \vas insi<Ie the r(‘al things 
of this world; they were all mental .-.beings or monads, 
capable of endless development, each representing a 
special phase or stage in this development. And the 
principle of this development was the tliinking process. 
But although the light of conscious thougldAwas the 
sun in this inner world, there vnis a vast iiniliin^iinated 
portion, the realm of unconscious and of indistinct 
thought, including the perceptions of the senses. AmL 
what is the object of this thought 'I What does it repre- 
sent ‘I It represents the whole world ; it is a reflection 
of all other monads. This statement is only a transla- 
tion into the terminology of his own pliilosopliy of the 
mechanical view of nature. According to this, a change 
anywhere in the universe affects every part of it. The 
motion of all the planets is recorded in the*, perturbations 
of every one of them. For a sufficiently delicate eye 
each thing of tliis world registers in its motion or 
structural change the events of all other things around 
it. If everything is considered to be endowed with 
thought, these changes will be registered in the form of 
more or less clear ideas, of unconscious feeling, of per- 
ceptions, or of clear and transparent thought. For the 
mechanical view of nature in the same way as for 
Leibniz, every monad is a mirror of the universe. The 
difference only is, that for the mechanical view of nature 
everything reflects like a lifeless mirror, but that for 
Leibniz every mirror not only reflected but likewise 
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absorbed tbe image into its own consciousness, and 
knew about it. 

There remains the second question. If all reality 
is inside the monads, not external to them or betw(jen 
them, how is the inutiial agreement which creates in 
our minds the soniMf^ice of a continued action and reac- 
tion to be explained hiot in any other way than the 
development of our own inner life. This flows on 
according to the order of thought. The mathematician 
knows no difference between time and space. The intel- 
lectual .progress of thought in time is representative of 
the actual order of things in space. Eut this order pre- 
supposes a thinking subject in which the thought 
takes place; it is the mind of the Creatoi’, of God. 
Having once willed to create a world — /.e., a representa- 
tion in space of the intellectual unity which lives in his 
mind— -there is not required any further adjustment or 
continued assistance. And this again is merely a trans- 
lation of the mechanical view of nature. Tor according 
to this we consider every phase of existence to be a 
necessary outcome or evolution of what preceded it, and 
to, hear in it the seed of the future. present est 

gros de Tavenir,” is the device of the natural philoso|)her 
of to-day, as well as of Leibniz. The order once estab- 
lished, there is no cause for disorder. The latter could 
only spring from some counteracting influence, not fore- 
seen or calculated on in the beginning. It is a human 
idea to look upon the order of things in any other way 
than as pre-established. For human beings reckon 
merely with a portion of the factors of reality; they have 
at their coinmand only a small fraction of the existing 
forces. wonder, then, that they have — in their 
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narrow sphere— contimmlly to watch and assist, so that 
their work may not be lost, or the order they have estab- 
lished be destroyed. For the divine Being who, when 
resolving to create a Avorid, had all its parts a.nd factors, 
its elements and forces, at His command, there existed 
no evil intlnence which could disturb *the once-established 
harmony. The simile of the two clocks is misleading ; 
for there exist, according to Leibniz and according to the 
mechanical view of nature, no two phenomena exactly 
alike. No two mirrors reflect the same picture. It is 
not likeness but harmony and agreement wliick has to 
be explained. ^ 

Thus the philosophy of Leibniz is a translation of 
the mechanical view of nature into tlie language of 
individualism and intcllectualism, w-ith all the theories 
of development and evolution foreshadowed in it. It is 
also clear to us now why Leibniz decided on., tins trans- 
lation, or remodelling, of the mechanical or mathematical 
view. It was the firm conviction in his mind that the 
things of this world had a purpose, an end t(} serve jjhat 
the mechanism of nature had an object ; that besides the 
. necessary mathematical relations of things, there were — 
what the natural philosopher considers to he the exam- 
ples of the rule — what Leibniz looked upon as the con- 
tingent truths, which were selected out of an infinity of 
possible realities, because they tended to subserve a higher 
purpose or end. Now the only instance of the end being 
as it were before, and determining the beginning, is in 
the process - of thought, where the desired result is 
ideally before the mind of him who selects the. ways and 
means; and where out of many possible beginnings 
that one is chosen which under the necessary rules of 
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thoiigiit— -of the nmtliematical relations— guarantees the 
desired end. Is the woiidj therefore, to be not merely — 
though wholly — a playground of mechanical laws; is 
there, besides the necessary, also the actual and coidin- 
gent,* then the latter can only be explained by final, 7.6'., 
intellectual caiises/a»d these must have existed in the 
mind of an intelligent creator. Leibniz’s love of regn- 
laxity led him to the mechanical view of nature; his 
practical ^sense, his desire to see a purpose in everything, 
made him decide for the individualistic solution of the 
great ppoblem. The former led him to assert the pre- 
establishment of the existing order and harmony, the 
maintenance of it according to mechanical laws ; the lat- 
ter led him to the idea that God had created the existing 
world in preference to any other as the best — 7.6., it led 
to his optimism. 

And th® spirit which lived in his philosophy dictated 
all the pursuits and endeavours of his life. Whenever 
he approaches a scientific problem, or grapples with 
practical difficulty, it is with the desire of finding the 
law and governing principle of things, of penetrating to 
the root of every question ; but, at the same time, with 
the ultimate object of reconciling apparent contrasts, 
establishing order, and of resolving in a final chord the 
dissonances which grated upon his feelings. His philo- 
sophy fell as the ripest fruit from the tree of his know- 
ledge and experience ; it was not only intellectually con- 
ceived but practically applied, it was the raUonah of his 
whole tliouglit and life. In order to understand and 
appreciate this, we must know the philosopher and his 
varied fortunes. It was not a purely scientific, process 
whieh worked in Leibniz’s mind the firm belief hi the 
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truth of Ms principles. It was the logic of facts and of 
practice. The manifold ways in which he explained his 
views to others, the elaborate defences of Ids principles, 
and the eyer-Tarying light which he threw upon them in 
his correspondences and controversies, were aftcrthoiights. 
They were an attempt to say what }m meant and felt to 
he true, hut they do not exhibit the trains of thought— 
conscious or unconscious, clear or indistinct — which in 
the vicissitudes of his life and studies had led him up 
to them. His philosophy was, like tlie pcides percep- 
tiom which he discovered in the human mind, hkiden in 
the storehouse of his soul ; it formed the dark, half-ilhi- 
minated background of all his thoughts, his invention^ 
his aspirations, and his endeavours. Out of this chiaro- 
oscuro he would bring to light the wonderful glimpses of 
truth which pervade all his writings, the far-reaching 
suggestions which he threw out for future research. In 
it lay hidden, or half visible only, the principles which 
since his time have been distinctly proclaimed and pro- 
fitably nsed— in mathematics wd pliysics, in law and 
history, in abstract and applied science. 

The philosophy of Leibniz has frequently been called 
eclectic, and this term does not incorrectly describe the 
attitude which Leibniz assumed to other systems of phi- 
losophy, both ancient and modern, and liis declaration that 
he found in them generally more to approve of than to 
condemn. We need not state, however, that the name 
eclectic, in so far as it implies a want of originality, is 
entirely misapplied, It was natural for Leibniz to look 
upon every system as a reflection of the whole truth, as a 
partial and one-sided expression of it ; and it was equally 
consistent that his love of harmony and order made him 
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anxious to reconcile his own views with those of other 
thinkers. In other respects, his philosophy was the 
very opposite of that which has been characteristic of 
the eclectics of ancient and modem times — viz., the dis- 
inciination to go to the root of questions, and the de- 
sire to collect ju^»so much philosophical thought as 
might suffice to grapple superficially with the immediate 
problems of the day, and with the questions of practical 
life. IStothing was more foreign to Leibniz than tliis 
tendency — merely to work and care for tlie wants of the 
momefit. His fault lay rather in beijug too abstract, in 
^looking at every question from too far-reaching and too 
fundamental a point of view, and in not contenting him- 
seK with cultivating the narrower but safer fields of re- 
search. If the position of the eclectic philosopher is 
essentially retrospective, that of Leibniz was essentially 
prospectife. His philosophy heralded a new era and a 
new culture, and has probably lived longer in its influ- 
ence than any other except that of Aristotle. 

For Leibniz was the first to see clearly—wliat was 
indeed foreshadowed in the doctrines of that greatest 
thinker of antiquity — how the progress of human 
thought had led to an inevitable dualism, and how the 
task of the philosopher woidd henceforward he, to recon- 
cile the tivo possible aspects which the world presented 
to the thinking mind. He saw clearly that the ever- 
recurring difficulty was to find the unity in appa- 
rent contradictions, the liarmony of seemingly opposed 
theories. The philosophy of the Greeks had come to an 
end wdien the unity of nature and thought, of mind and 
matter, of knowledge and virtue, had vanished for the 
philosopher, — when the world seemed split into two 
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halyes, and the processes of thong] it Iiacl been corre- 
spondingly divided into those of iiiduetive and deductive 
riiavsoning. The revival of learning in the modern world 
had led to two opposite systems, each of which aspired 
to give a new wisdom in the place of that which was old 
and ohsolete. The one recommenrfl&d observation and 
inductive reasoning, the other alistraction and ilediictive 
reasoning ; the one helicved in the truth of the senses, 
the other in that of self-evident thought Th<i one be- 
gan with multiplicity, and hc»ped to find the unity of 
thought; the other began with unity, and tried" to find 
a way into the multiplicity of phenomena. But neithei;. 
Bacon, nor Descartes could carry tlirougli their arguments 
consistently. And yet it was evident that both had 
done much that was new and valualde. Leibniz was 


the first modern thinker who recognised this. Educated 


in the spirit of ancient thought, accustomed to* believe in 
that unity which was the soul of Plato’s wisdom, coming 
from a country which had not yet committed itself to 
either of the two schools, Leibniz could impartially 
survey the position and define a new task for the pliilo- 
sopliy of the future. It was not a philosophy of fruit 
and progress which he aimed at in the highest instance, 
nor a knowledge, certain and self-evident in itself. 
Though he admired and recommended lioth, it was a 
reconciliation of the two at which lie aimed — a union 
of the mechanical and teleological views, of the induc- 
tive and deductive processes, of ohvScrvation and theory, 
of final and efficient causes, of reason, and faith. Philo- 
sophy henceforward did not mean what it had meant in 
antiquity, the knowledge of all divine and iniman things. 
J.t had. not to find new rules for the conduct of life and 
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the regulation of society ; this had been clone whilst 
philosophical tliought slumbered in the vast but half- 
buried system of AristotlCj by the force of practical faith. 
Nor Imd it to discover tlie way to knowledge ; this had 
been found and trodden by the great pioneers of modern 
science. But the mny fact that two forces had occu- 
pied the field wliich originally was occupied hy oim, that 
two agencies were independently at work, defined a new 
task for^the contemplative mind. Wisdom should hence- 
forward mean to lead the two forces together — to com- 
bine both agencies, not to despise or to overrate either ; 
^to look to that which is minute, hut not to forget that 
which is great ; to work out theories, but not to neglect 
their application ; to stimulate scientific research, but not 
to rest satisfied with it ; to calculate and predict pheno- 
mena, but also to understand and interpret them ; to be 
precise a»d strict in the j)ath,of exact thought, but li.ke- 
wise to be elevated and boundless in faith and sympathy. 

If this is the spirit in wliich Leibniz conceived the 
task which was set before the modern philosopher, it is 
interesting to examine to what extent he himself realised 
it, and how he succeeded in impressing his generation 
with it. The first question refers to the character of his 
philosophy, the latter to its fate. The former is depen- 
dent on the person and character of the author, the 
latter upon tlie age and country for which he wrote. 
Both are tolerably familiar to us. Let us see what were 
their respective infiuences. 

In our review of Leibniz’s character "we had to deplore 
the absence of that warmth and enthusiasm wliich give 
colour and unity to life and its labours, without which 
the most honest endeavours and the most splendid abili- 
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^ ties lack a worthy object and puipose, and appear fre- 

quently wasted or scattered in lifelong search. We have 
also noted to -vvhat extent outward circuni.stances tended 
to relievo Leibniz of that i)ainful necessity of coneentni- 
tion, which might have forced him to gather his whole 
energy and thought to one focus, dfojii which a ray of 
intenser and pm-er light w'ould have emanatod. We 
j shall now ti-ace a similar -want in liis pliilosnpliy. Wo 

I shall see the reason -why he who strove nncuasingly for 

: harmony, found, after all, no uniting idea, in which to 

I collect the leading thoughts of his life, and bintl them 

: together ; how all his work remained as it were prepara,- 

tory and suggestive, a compromise rather than a solution 
of the difficulty. Nor is it superfluous to define more 
closely the different points of his teaching, wdiere this 
defect is most clearly visible. There is hardly any 
problem of modem thought which Leibnif did not 
approach, and in the treatment of which ho has not, to 
some extent, led the way; but in cilmost everj' case %vo 
feel the want of a something of which his soul seemed to 
have no grasp, and for which his system had no place. 

It was the poetical, the emotional, the artistic element. 
Not that this was altogether foreign to our philo.sophor, 
who loved the sacred poetry of Luther and othom, and 
wrote himself in 1684 a hymn worthy to 1>e included in 
any collection. But the emotional and poetic element 
was hut slightly recognised in his philosophical doctrine, 
as it certainly played an inferior part in the affairs of his 
life. Let us see wliat he says about art. The few passages 
referring to this subject in his unpublished manuscripts, ^ 
in his correspondence, and in the ‘Principes de la nature 
1 Quoted by Guhrauer, 
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et de la grace/ belonging to the year 1714, amount to 
this, that he considered the pleasurable sensation of tlie 
Beautiful to be o'v^dng to an unclear perception of order 
and harmony, the undefined consciousness of a perfec- 
tion which cannot be clearly understood. Thus the 
region of the Beaufiful, of poetry and art, lies according 
to LeOmiz on the borderland of the unconscious and 
conscious — it lies in the twilight of the perceiving and 
sentient .»soiil. Tlie great world of petit es ]^>ercef> 

tions, the half - illiniiinated storehouse of our mind, 
where the ideas hover when they merge out of darkness 
4;rito full light — this is the home of the Beautiful. 

I^’othing could be more suggestive than this. Leibniz, 
however, has not dwelt on this idea with his usual ful- 
ness, Had he done so, he might liave detected the great 
defect of his system, and his speculations might have 
taken a course which it was reserved for more modern 
thinkers to pursue. 

But we anticipate what the last chapter will have to 
trace, at least in outline. At present, where our object 
is to express as concisely as possible the character of 
Leibniz’s philosophy, the foregoing remark reminds xm 
that the religious and emotional element did not 
fare much Vjetter under his treatment than the poetical. 
And the same excuse for nieagreness whicli we might 
have mentioned in tlie other, conld not be advanced in 
this instance — viz., that Leibniz lived in an age which 
was barren in poetical and artistic production. For 
religious ipiestioiis attracted, as we have seen, the great- 
est possible attention, and formed a topic of unceasing 
interest to Leibniz. So much more remarkable is it t(j 
find how one-sided were the considerations which they 
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rt'cnived at Ms hand lliis ono-sidecbiess is not diffi- 
cult to explain. Though in his youth, Leibniz: was en- 
lightened by a spark of gemiiiic religious feeling, the 
controversies of the Churches, and tlie purely dogmatical 
and political turn which religious life had taken, espe- 
cially in the higher circles of society, had gone far to 
extinguish it, forcing the external side of religious life 
into undue prominence. They had led to that purely 
intellectual and doctrinal treatment which d^eals oidy 
with the external shell, ].)ut leaves or loses the kernel. 
It is an entire misconception of tlie whole subject to dis- 
cuss articles of faith or truths of religion as co-ordinate 
■with those of science and reason. The latter have ever 
only awkwardly lent their vocabulary and definitions to 
a true description of religious experience. ’Wlmrever 
faith has lived iti a human soul, or manifested itself in 
luxman action, it has done so as a leading principle, an 
all-absorhing emotion, an indefinable trust and devotion. 
It was what Leibniz describes correctly when he says 
“Mais la grace interne du kS. Esprit y (viz., le motif de 
probahilitd) supplee immediatement dhme manik’c sur- 
naturelle, et ctest ce qiii fait ce que les theologiens a])- 
pelh.mt proprement ime foi divine.’' But further on he 
also says : ‘‘ Les dissensions de ces gens entr’oux les diiroit 
encore convaincre que leur prfeidu thtHHtjna/je mierna 
n’est point divin ; ” and reports that William Penn had 
tried, on his journey to Germany, to bring about a kind 
of understanding between those who trust to this inner 
testimony, but that he liad not succecMlo«l. The task of 
' the philosopher is to acknowledge tlie existence of reli- 
. 'gion and faith as a mental phenomenon, and, instead of 
f 1 Nouveaux Essais, liv. iv. ch. 18. 
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analysing its supposed contents and teackiiigs, and distil- 
ling tliem into logical forms, rather to pnt tlie rpiestion, 
Wliat conception have wo to form of the limn an mind 
which is capable of interpreting, and explaining the 
existence of this mysterious province, without depriving 
it of its spontaneous ■•and original character^ Hero again 
the doctrine of Leilmiz, of the perceptio}ii> of 

the inlinite and half-illuniiniated storehouse of tlie human 
mind, most suggestive ; but he has passed it hy, as in 
the case of the poetical faculty, allured hy what to him, 
as to many after him, has proved to he after all a mis- 
leading ideal 

This ideal was the translation of everything into a 
logical process of thought— considering this as the most 
perfect of mental operations, and as the ripest fruit of 
individual development. For Leibniz it was the clear 
daylight the mind, compared with which tlie percep- 
tions-of the senses, the emotions and feelings, were prepar- 
atory, inferior, and shadowy. Dazzled, as he must have 
been, hy the wonderful revolution which the application 
of purely analytical reasoning had worked in the explo- 
ration of Hature, he saw no limit to the development of 
the mathematical methods, no end to the increase of 
knowledge, which might he expected from their use. 
And as he stood himself in the midst of this now and 
promising field of research, surromided by problems 
which taxed even his powers, he might very easily 
overrate the real value of the purely formal processes 
which ho handled with so much success. Thus it hap- 
pened that, in his and many of the following systems of 
philosophy, the real character of the thinking process 
was overlooked or forgotten, — the fact that it is power- 
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loss to create its objects, that it consists niorely in refer- 
ring or comparing, in dividing or combining, the material 
which is supplied to it by other faculties of the mind. 
And these other faculties are not merely the observing 
and perceiving senses, but quite as much the sensations 
of pleasure and pain, and the eitiotioris of reverence, 
admiration, and awe, which give to our inward life its 
warmth and colour. 

And yet this apotheosis of logical metliod had its 
excellence as well as its defects ; and it had it in co;n- 
mon with the contemporary school of philosophy, which 
dates in England from Locke’s celebrated essay. Th^ 
desire to bring definiteness and clearness into the con- 
fused mass of half- scientific reasoning, to expose the 
futility and shallowness of popular sentimentalism, or 
the hollowness of antiquated phrases, was certainly a 
healthy feature in that system, which was cfestined to 
herald a new phase of culture. This side of Leibniz’s 
philosophy marks its moral strength. It strove, above 
all, after exact knowledge or scientific truth ; and in 
temporarily overlooking or underrating the realm of 
fancy or the region of the emotions— the domains of 
the beautiful and the holy — it fortified its position by 
the metaphysical doctrine, that tlio existing and intelli- 
gible world was the best. The scientific optimist had 
no need to call into play the creative powers of imagina- 
tion, or to appeal for consolation to a gloomy religion, in 
order to reconcile himself with his task in tlie existing 
world, which, chosen by the divine Being among an in- 
finity of others, had the approval of His supreme intelli- 
gence, and was the field for our work and our efforts. 

Whatever the defects of Leibnizes philosopliy may have 
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must repeat that lie did not work out Ms ideas 
-that lie merely established certain hegiiv 
hints as to how these 
in the solution of the Icad- 
- ^ Besides this, he 
has been fruitful m*siiggestions in almost every direction; 
and even vdiere his ideas meet least with onr approval, 
or appear more than usually strained or inadequate, we 


been, we 
systematically 

nings or principles, and left some 
principles might be employed 
ing philosophical problems of his day; 


had to each other no friendly feeling, but which were 
essential and useful factors, notwithstanding, in the 
aggregate of human culture, —it was Leibniz ; if ever a 
thinker skove to comprehend the work of others, and 
lead divergent courses of thought to a common end, 
encouraging every suggestion, gratefully receiving every 
hint, trying throughout to stimulate rather than oppose 
or oppress, it was he. He saw an individuality in every- 
thing ; he believed in the ultimate and fundamental 
harmony of all things; he worked most persistently in 
preparing instruments and methods for facilitating and 
simplifying research, and — in the gloomiest period of 
his country’s history, and in a world full of deception, 
ruin, and wretchedness — threw broadcast the seeds of 
new life, and had courage to preach the ‘‘doctrine of 
the best w^oiid.” 

Thus it is that he marks a centre of thought, from 
wdiich numerous new tracks emanate, rather than that 
he summed up the work of others, or drew the conclu» 



Bions 01 the many scauerea lenaeiicies oi luiropeaii 
culture. He liml in tlie infancy of the modem -world 
with his eye always looking on.ward. Instead of leading 
to some final result, to some crowning and all-al)y orbing 
idea, the monument of Leil)mz's genius, our brief nar- 
rative, to he just to its subject, imiSt end with a glance 
on a wide and boundless country, with fertilising streams 
losing tliemselves in the distance, all of %Yhicli had their 
source in him as their fountain-head. 



0 HAP TEE lY. 


THE PATE OP LEIBNIZ’S PHILOSOPHY. 


Enough lias been said, even in tbis brief sketcli o.t 
jLeibniz^s life and ivork, to impress the reader witli a 
special difficulty lYliicli stands in tlie way of a just 
appreciation of bis merits. It is tbe fragmentary 
nature of all bis writings. Tbis difficulty existed to 
a still grater extent for bis contemporarievS and im- 
mediate successors. Tbe first edition of bis works 
— including a large amount of correspondence — was 
published by Dutens in tbe year 1768, more tban fifty 
years after bis deatb. A few years earlier, Easpe 
bad publisbed some of Leibniz's postbumous writings, 
including tbe ‘ Noiiveaiix Essais.' Of tbe ,101 pieces 
contained in Erdmann's edition from tbe year 1840, 
nearly one-fourtb bad not been publisbed before, and 
many bad l^een included in various inaccessible collec- 
tions. It was therefore only natural that, very soon 
after tbe deatb of Leibniz, tbe want of a more concise 
and comprehensive statement of bis philosophical opinions 
should be felt. A collection of bis scattered publica- 
tions and bis correspondence, tliougb tbis was repeatedly 
attempted, was as little satisfactory as a mere summary 
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of biographical , detail What was wanted was an 
arrangement and exposition of his opinions according 
to the usual systematic form of philosophical writing; 
in short, a systematisation of Leibniz’s philosophy. It 
is w^ell known that this work was undertaken — tliougli in 
rather a doubtful spirit — ^by Christian Wolff (1679-1754), 
whose correspondence with Leilmiz^ (during the years 
1704-1716) should be read in order to gain a correct 
idea of their mutual relation. Wolff wuis professor of 
mathematics and philosophy, and his aim was naturally 
to put his ideas in such a shape and form, that they 
could be taught and logically sfcning together according 
to some readily intelligible scheme. On entering upofT 
a study of his writings, however, wm are at once met 
with a formalism and pedantry which is alike fatiguing 
and unnecessary. Wolff has in abundance that which 
is Avanting in Leibniz — viz., divisions and definitions; 
but he lacks the suggestiveness and depth ■which char- 
acterised his master. Everything is to be clear, if not 
easy, and in consequence it becomes shallow and trivial 
It would he difficult to understand how Wolff attained 
to the position and influence he possessed, ’were it not 
for the fact that he was one of the first wLo -wrote 
and lectured in the German tongue, and thus addressed 
a circle of readers to whom Leibniz’s philosophical 
writings were inaccessilde. He also introdiicod philo- 
sophy more completely into the univei'sity calendais, 
and sxrbdivided the subject into a variety of depart- 
ments, all of which retained the names selected or in- 
vented by Wolff,- almost to the present day. Leing 

1 See the seventh volixine of Leibniss’s Matlieiaatical Worlcs by 
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a philosopher by profession, and deficient in that general 
knowledge of the world and culture which is so great 
a characteristic in Leibniz, his expositions lack tlio 
charm of stylo, the happy illustrations, the personal 
element, the universal sympathy and interest which we 
find in Leihniz. 

It was evident that the spirit of Leibniz’s philosophy 
would hardly survive the treatment of an expounder so 
uncongenial, who, tJiongh much indebted to Leibniz, was 
displeased when his friend Georg Bernhard Biliinger 
inlrented, and gave currency to, the joint name of the 
Leibniz-Wolffian philosophy. Leibniz had not given n, 
"formal definition of the word philosophy ; but we know 
enough of it now to see how false a position philosophy 
assumed under the dehiiition of Wolff as ‘‘cognitio 
rationis eorum, quse sunt vel fiimt, unde iiitelligatur, cur 
sint vel fi^it,” or as the scientia possibilium quatenus 
esse possunt.” This definition of philosophy is too wide, 
— it makes ^/Aocro^ta synonymous with hncrrrjirq: it 
neither tells us how philosophy differs from other mental 
pursuits, nor does it recognise the novel attitude wliich 
philosophy had assumed to science and practical life in 
the modern worldd With AYolff, philosojDhy had ceased 
to be wisdom, l^iit it necessarily came into conflict with 
the sciences by establishing a kind of a prion know- 
ledge, independent of that gained by the exact methods 
of observation and calculation. This was all quite con- 
trary to the spirit of Leibniz’s teaching, though in the 
details of his opinions there were certain points which 
might lead to a doctrine so one-sided and erroneous. 

1 See Uebevweg’s remarks in his History of Philosophy, vol. i., 
introduction. 
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Leibniz bad tangM that there existed not only necessary 
but also contingent truths ; that in the mathematical 
laws of nature the contingent, '/.a, the actual, did not 
find a sufficient explanation. The explanation of this 
had to be sought in the purpose and end of tilings, iii 
the final causes. It was a plausible development of this 
doctrine to establish a “rational” as well as an empiri- 
cal and mathematical method. This “ rational ” metliod 
should give “rational” knowledge, it should /iscover 
the ratio or reason of things. There were, however, two 
great dangers in this attempt. Except . when dimifed 
to mere general suggestions or leading principles which 
were rooted in a deeper religious and moral conscious- 
ness, tHs rational knowledge would neces,sarily— for want 
of a definite method and beginning— consist in the mere 
repetition of vague and undefined conceptions, ivhieh 
would tend to make it ridiculous and eonwnonplaee. 
Or it would undertake to demonstrate seriously that 
which is not demonstrable, to make intelligible that 
which is above reason, and would in so doing lead to 
rationalism. Both of those were consequences of Leibniz’s 
teaching, if it were taken according to the letter and not 
supported by its spirit. And thus it came to pass that, 

. under the hands of its first follower, the sublime and 
elevated ideas of Leibniz led to a popular commonplace 
philosophy and an empty rationalism. As such it be- 
came widely spread, and was the characteristic featnre of 
a certain phase of German mdture and literature in the 
last century, now well known— also m England— under 
the name of “ Aufklarung.” From another point of view 
this rationalismg tendency could claim a support from 
•‘'m ' Leibnizes own teaching. lie had placed clear logical 
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thoiiglit at tlie top of the different mental processes, 
and had defined perception and feeling as the lower and 
indistinct stages of the life of the monad ; he had em- 
phasised the logical form as the more perfect and more 
adequate expression of the inward hfe, that wliieh was 
expressive of the Ml daylight and consciousness. It 
was therefore to some extent suggested by Leibniz that 
it was a worthy object of philosophy to make everything 
clear aiiij plain and reasonable, and the many “ver- 
nlinftige Gedankeii” of Wolff could, with some justice, 
claim his parentage. Thus the first attempt to systema- 
t^se Leibniz’s ideas, and to convert them into a subject 
of university instruction, tended at once to popularise 
his philosophy, and also to lay it open to the attacks 
of criticism, and of those who cultivated the wide ami 
fruitful fields of experience. 

Happil;y^this was not the only fruit of the new cul- 
ture. Freed from the letter, the spirit of Leibniz was 
destined to survive independently, and pour its fertilising 
current into quite a different coiuse. Hardly any of the 
principles of Leibniz’s philosophy, as they are familiar 
to us, had entered into the combination of the Leilmiz- 
Wolfflan philosophy; his law of continuity, his doctrine 
of universal harmony, liis ideas of develoj^ment and in- 
dividuality, had all been deprived of their deeper mean- 
ing, if they had not been discarded altogether. It was 
ill the extra - academic literature of Germany, which 
sprang up spontaneously, without special conneetion 
with any of the existing systems or schools, but intlu- 
encecl by them all — both German and foreign, ancient 
and modern — that those germs of new life found a 
{‘■Oiigeiiial soil for their groAvth. IVo men, more than 
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their many othCT friends and allies, stand out as true 
* heirs to the spirit of Leibniz; Lessing (1729-1781) and 

Herder (1744-1803). . They both kid this in common 
ivitli Leibniz, that they were not philosophers by pro- 
fession — that their philosophy was a spontaneous out- 
come of their extensive studios, their peculiar thought, 
and their wide culture. Heither of them stood in any 
conscious historical connection with Leibniz, and they are 
to be looked upon as links in the continuous ^hain of 
thought, winch connects the present with the past, quite 
as much tlirough that which they added to Leibniz s 
thought, as through that which they received from him. 
Each of them was great in a special direction in wliicli 
Leibniz was deficient, and by adding a peculiar and 
novel element each stands out as typical of a special 
phase of culture. It will increase our knowledge of 
Leibniz’s philosophy if we advert, for a- littfe, to this 
subject. 

In spite of the many controversies in which Leibniz 
was entangled, it does not appear as if he had been 
really victorious in any one of them. Many of his 
antagonists did not think it necessary to reply to his 
remm’ks, others broke off the lengthened discussions, 
at times the death of the controversialist brought the 
undecided argument to .an end. Tims not only the 
pergonal quarrel about the. iiilinitesinial calculus re- 
mained without distinct issue, hut Leibniz’s arguments 
' ■ with Arnaiid, Lossuet, Locke, Llaike, l>a\le, and many 

others, led to no decided victory. I'ho cause of this 
may have been to .some extent the desire of Leilmiz 
to accommodate himself as much as possible, to the 
ill whioli iio always saw some triilh. 




Tins led him to conduct his controversies rather with 
tlie object of defending his own opinions than refuting 
those of his antagonist. It cannot be denied, however, 
that Leibniz was deficient in that precision of thought 
and oxiunssion, in that logical acumen and tersoncvss of 
style, which charaeferises the critic. He was deficient 
in critical ability, which was exactly the point in whicli 
Lessing excelled. Both Leibniz and Lessing had at 
their coiumand remarkahle erudition ; but whilst Leib- 
niz used it mostly in the way of illustration, I.essing 
used it in the spirit of philological criticism ; and 
^whilst Leibniz often fatigues us by straying from bis 
subject, Lessing always clings tenaciously to it, and 
says neither more nor less than is al}solutely necessary. 
Leibniz was a great teacher of method, but his was the 
inatheniatical,- calculating method. Lessing’s metliod 
was different, — it had been gained in the study of th<j 
ancient classics and the great masters of modern phil- 
ology, ill tlie criticism of historical evidence, of words 
and of texts. And if Leibniz’s general culture was that 
of a philosophical mathematician, Lessing’s was tliat of 
a philosophical historian and critic. Lessing embraced 
Leibniz’s ideas of continuity and liannoiiy, as well as of 
the human mind, as the microcosm in the macroco.sm, 
but he applied them principally to history, in which, he 
traces that development which Leibniz upheld meta- 
]diysically and in the abstract. Lessing, and his con- 
temporary Winckedmann, were among the first to spread 
that spirit of sympathetic and loving appreciation of 
the past, especially of tlie ancient classical world, tlie 
peculiar culture of which they tried to imderstand aisd 
portray by a careful and critically accurate study of 
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detail. In tlie hands of Lessing the ideas of devciop- 
iiient and of individuality in historical life gave a 
vast field for patient researcli, which since his time 
has engrossed many faithful workers, who, as little as 
Lessing, have found time or taste to pronounce a de- 
ciiled opinion on the nltimate incka'5)hysical prmciple>s, 
from which in Leibniz those id(?as enianatcHl, or on the 
eoncliisions to which in his system they led. (Jontentcid 
to jxissess those canons of historical research, tl)^ey have, 
as a whole, imitated Leibniz in this resjxict, that they 
have put aside the systematisation of their opinions. In 
many cases they have expressed a decided aversion t^ 
the systematising tendency, which, in the philosophy 


of the schools, had grown to an 


but they have 


nevertheless, without exception, inherited the true spirit 
of Ijeibiiiz, for whom many of them have expressed their 
profonndest admiration. 

Lessing said, that if Leibniz had wished to enimciatc 
a system, it would not have been that of Wolff. Still 
less does Herder relish the Leibniz-Wolffian philosophy. 
In the year 1776 he wrote in the ‘German l^lerciiry ’ ^ — 

“ Leibniz loved to make comparisons, to make novel use 
of other men’s ideas, and frequently to couple the most 
contradictory opinions : thus he revealed his whole system 
not otherwise than as it presented itself to him, as it lived 
in his soul, in glimpses of wit and imagination, in short 
essays, and in ever familiarising us with other men’s ideas. 
It had to be felt in the •warmth of this origin and of this 
connection, otherwise Leibniz’s spirit was gone, and with 
it all original and primitive truth of the impression. Wolff, 
who "was incapable of feeling this, or who as iollower and 


See Herdw’s Fostsccnien zur Gescliichtu dcr Menschheit. 
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commentator had no time for feeling, made theorems out 
of these prospects and glimpses of wit. They were so much 
easier to demonstrate, as they had lost their spontaneousness, 
and had become trivial, and might mean everything or noth- 
ing. The followers of this school-dissector dissected further : 
tlm Germanised Latin language of philosophy stood there as 
a tree on which caterpillars and beetles had left on each 
leaf a metaphysic of dry threads, so that the diyad wept 
for mercy — Leibniz, Leibniz ! where was thy spirit 1 ” 

If had been tempted by Leibniz’s logical tend- 

ency to convert his philosophy into mere form, Herder 
was tempted by the very opposite. He was tempted 
^to look for the ^‘original and primitive touch of the 
imiu’ession.” He had not, like Lessing, imbibed the love 
of clearness, conciseness, and transparency; but be bad, 
in coniinon with Lessing, the historical interest. If 
Lessing studied the perfect models of ancient and mod- 
ern art, &id strove for the daylight of clear conceptions, 
using the precise methods of modern criticism, Herder, 
on the contrary, loved the elemental, the boundless, the 
half-developed ; he searched for beginnings of thought 
in the prehistoric ages, and in the popular songs of all 
nations. In this spirit he wrote his woiks on the 
^ J?hilosopIiy of History,’ in wdiich-r-in the true Leibnizian 
spirit — he traces the position and development of man, 
the microcosm, in the world, the macrocosm. And 
whilst Lessing was the first to make his nation admire 
Shakespeare, the model and perfection of modern poetry, 
Herder referred always to Homer, and pulilished his 
^ Voices of the People,’ in which he collected and trans- 
lated tlie popular songs of all nations, the beginnings of 
poetical ])roduction. Lessing loved the sunlight of the 
perfectly unfolded life of the monad — to use the Leih- 
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nizian term ; Herder loved to lose liiinself in the ehiaro- 
oscuro of the petites perceptions cd the lialhconseious 
])aekgL'oi(iiid of the soul. IJ^'eitlier Lessing nor Herder 
was a great poet, but each in his way had the greatest 
influence on the classical poets of Germany.^ 

As an unsystematic philosophof/ Herder did more 
than any other to point , out th.c importance and truth of 
tliose factors of mental life which had been suggested 
but neglected, or considered as of second a, ry \^‘due, by 
Leibniz — the poetical and religious, the world of the 
imagination and the feelings. Among the followers 
of Leibniz wlio stand outside of systematic thought anc]^ 
the doctrine of the schools, Herder marks quite as 
important an influence in the further history and devel- 
opment of speculative thought as was exerted in an 
opposite direction by the mechanical philosophy of the 
matheniatical and exact sciences, which eqitally date 
their extensive culture in Germany from the impetus 
given by Leibniz. 

But before we show in outline how these three 
courses of thought which sprang from the fountain-head 
of Leibniz’s tliought — viz., the systematic philosophy of 
the schools, the mechanical of the sciences, and the 
poetical philosophy of general literature — have })een 
brought together in recent times, we must refer hriofiy 
to two distinct currents of tliought, wlricli liad their 
origin outside of the philosophy we have lieen studying. 
These two ciuTents have to he separately traced to Locke 
and the English philosophy on the one side, and to 
Spinoza on the other. 

d See the masterly comparison of Lessing jind ileivhq* in tlie fourth 


' ' volume of Gervinus’s Geseliichte der dentscluiUL Dichtung, 
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examination 01 l^oclve/s ‘Jissay concernuig miman uiuier- 
standing/ mark the great difference between Locke’s 
and Leibniz’s tlieories of knowledge \ but in the short 
Eeflections ’ lielonging to the year 1696, the latter had 
already classically expressed his objections to the wiiole 
plan of Locke’s inquiry. These objections were, how- 
ever, little noticed at the time, the result of the two 
opposite^ theories being of more interest — the opinions 
■wdiich Locke and Leibniz respectively formed as to tlie 
natuie of the liunian mind. The writings of Locke were 
^oon translated into French, and they exercised a great 
influence, through Condillac, on Continental thought, 
and also on the philosophy of the German “ Aufklarung.” 
Those representatives of this great movement who felt 
themselves repelled by the systematic dryness and in- 
elegance %f Wolff, admired and imitated the clear and 
simple style of Locke, and that of his French followers 
and commentators. And not only Locke, but all the 
classical English writers of the eighteenth century, both 
ill prose and poetry, such as Pope, vShafteshury, Defoe, 
Young, Thomson, and Gray, were eagerly read, trans- 
lated, and imitated by the chief German writers of the 
age. It was Lessing and Herder, the heirs of Leibniz’s 
genius, who desired something deeper than the thought 
of the eigliteentli century, and taught their countrymen 
to admire the neglected masters. 

Let us see what Herder says^ about English philo- 
sophy as introduced into Germany by the votaries of 

Aufklarung.” 


1 Same passage as quoted p. 198. 


“About this time' a philosophy crept in from England, 
whicli in its spirit was truly a mechani.cal philosophy, or, as 
it calls itself, a philosophy of common sense. It is well 
known that the Britons in their manuhictories siilxlivide 
work,— that one makes watch-springs, another watch-eases, 
&c., thus forwarding the art by their narrower application. 
Thus also some of their philosophers dfave been pleased to 
divide their subject, to elaborate a single part with all the 
mechanical industry of a weaver, &c. ; and as this produced 
excellent works on isolated questions, so necessarily the 
general field remained rather empty. This was ifilled — as 
the Chinese fill the corners of their maps with nutshells— 
with ‘ good reason,’ * common sense,’ ‘ moral senCiment,’ 
‘correct notions,’ and the like, . . . These came to Ger- 
many at the moment when she had had enough of WolffiafT 
philosophy and of the Moravians ; and then it was vexy 
convenient for some idle persons, who could neither think 
nor feel properly, to adopt these works, to set them up as 
standards, and under them to — reform.” 

This passage would give an erroneous idea of Herder’s 
discriminating power, without the further remark that 
he did not count Bishop Berkeley among the English 
philosophers whom he mentions above. He classes him 
with Leibniz and Spinoza, calls his system Immaterialisiii, 
not Idealism, and defends him agaiiLst Kant’s criticism.^ 


1 Sec Herder’s Metakritik, chap, vi., first book, Idealism and 
Kealism,” the following X)assage : “We do wrong to this earnest 
and refined thinker if we look at his system as a pin^zle, or if we 
place it in ojoposition to Realism, The ideas whiclt he considers as 
existing in the everlasting mind, and as represente<l in his own mind, 
were to him the nio.st real Ideas, wliich lie rexieatedly opposes with 
great force and truth to the empty fictions and alistractions of lan- 
guage. He is an enemy only to that nonentity, “ dead matter,” whicli 
* is supposed to act as a lifeless thing, and, itself without Ideas, is sup- 
posed to give ideas; it he banishes from xdiilosoidiy as a contradic- 
tion, and from creation as a nonentity.” 
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It is well ]a■io^vn liow tlie Englisli philosophy of Locke 
nnd his followers was destined afterwards to receive in 
(Termany quite a different treatment from that which 
tb.e philosophers of tlie Aiifklarimg bestowed upon it, 
and tins hy a thinker wdio had been trained in the meta- 
physics of the 'Worffian school, and had been roused fr<.)iii 
his metaphysical dream by the freshness of Locke an<l 
Hume. This thinker was Ivant. Except that ho wars 
a inathyinatician, though wdthoiit originality, there w^as 
no resem]')iance bet^veen Kant and Leibniz ; and it is not 
certain that Kant rvas intimately acquainted wuth Leib- 
^niz at first hand, for he nearly always refers to him 
jointly with Wolff. It is quite outside of our purpose 
to estimate the value of Kant’s speculations, which 
mark a crisis in philosophy. It seems almost inev- 
italde, that this crisis should be passed through by 
tliinkers%f the most differing schools ; and to judge by 
the extensive literature wdiicli has recently appeared in 
England on the subject, it may safely be said that the 
importance of Kant is certainly not any longer under- 
estimated. ITie question which interests us here is 
mainly this : How did the deeper current of thought 
emanating from Leilmiz fare under the inhuence of that 
remarkable crisis 

In one way tlie philosopliy of Kant formed a contrast 
to that of Leibniz, This contrast is characterised, on the 
side of Leibniz, by one of the objections which lie ex- 
pressed in the year 1696 to Locke’s method, and which 
can he shortly stated in more modern language a.s fol- 
low- s : A theory of Knowing, as an introduction to philo- 
sopJiy, and wuth the purpose of deciding on the compe- 
tence of our processes of thought, is impossible. Such a 
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tlieory can only follow later on in the conrso of oiir phi- 
losophical investigations, wlieu certain criteria or stand- 
ards for deciding such a question have been readied. 

This contrast Awis certainly emphasised liy Kaiit liimself, 
wlio, to distinguish his philosopliy from all earlier 
schools, specially invented a noincitclaturo. He placed 
his own as tlie critical philosophy in opposition to the 
pnjcediug schools, which he divided into dognmtisni and 
scepticism. These he defined as follows : By dogma- , 
tisin in metaphysics 'vve understand the general^ coi]ji- 
dence in its principles without a previous criticism of 
the faculty of reason itself, merely on account of its siic^ 

(iCBs ; and by scepticism, the general diffidence in reason 
which entertain without previous criticism, merely 
on account of the failure of its assertions^’ ^ By tlie 
followers of Kant the philosophy of Leibniz was thus 
classed among the obsolete school of dogmatism. 

This contrast referred, however, more to the method 
and form of philosophy. In the result and general 
spirit there was more agreement than might superficially 
appear. For, in reality, the critical philosophy -was 
much more than a mere investigation, regarding tlie 
powders and competence of human reason, and thougli 
professedly undertaken for a purpose similar to that 
wdiich Locke had before him, the investigatious of Kaut 
wore conducted by very different means. Thilosophy 
lost in Kant the broad psychological foundation on 
which it had been built up by Locke, Hume, and theii* 
follow^ers, and it assumed tlio Oonthiental form of a 
purely logical and metaphysical imj[uiry. I1ius it was 
that a tendency, which we have had repeated o(*.c.asion to 


1 See Kanfs reply to Eberhard, from tlie year IT'dO, 
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obserye in tlie writings of Leibniz, received a more defin- 
ite expression in tlie apparently antagonistic philosophy 
of Kant. Observation, reflection, and abstraction were 
for Kant not the only processes which were at the com- 
mand of the philosopher, nor were the results gained 
tlirough them final* ^or him. Phenomena — be they ex- 
ternal or internal — had to he made thinkable and intel- 
ligible — Le.^ our conceptions regarding them had to he 
made thoroughly consistent and clear ; and if the}^ were 
not so, they had to be altered and remodelled, in order 
to attam this consistency and clearness. Thus — for in- 
stance — if the inquiries of Locke and Hume resulted in 
this, that experience as based upon reasoning, according 
to the law of cause and effect, was logically nnaccoiint- 
able, there remained in the human mind a contradiction. 
On the one side, the philosopher said : I cannot satisfac- 
torily ae<5bunt for the mental conviction that there exists 
between phenomena the necessary connection of cause 
aud effect, . On the otlier side, common-sense said: There 
does exist between phenomena a necessary connection — 
viz., that of cause and effect. Kant took up a third and 
apparently novel position. Allowing this contradiction 
between common-sense and philosophy, what does it 
teach us ? liow have we to reform our conceptions of the 
observing and reasoning processes, so that it may he in- 
telligible to us why the notion of cause and effect cannot 
be accounted for by mere observation and reflection, but is 
nevertheless for us a necessary mode of thinking ? When 
tlie phenomena of planetary motion could not he accounted 
for by taking the popular view — viz., that the earth is 
stationary — Copernicus proposed to remodel the popular 
view, and to assume that the sun was stationary. Kant 
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has himself compared Ms reform in philosophy to that 
of Copernicus in astronomy. The peculiar form uMch 
his intpuiry took is of no interest to us at piresent. It is 
sufficient to notice two points in which Kant, perhaps 
nnoonsciously, took np the same position ns Leilmu! 
had done. It was clearly a deeper giCisp of the meaning 
of experience which urged Kant to regard not merely 
the aggregate of impressions and rettoctions, Liit like- 
wise fte nature, the habits, and toiidoncics of the huinim 
mind, as equally important iihenoinena, which must he 
regarded hy the philosopher. And it was, secondly, a 
consciousness of apparent contradictions of the dualism^ 
of opinions, of conflicting evidence — which produced 
the desire to harmonise and to efloet a reconciliation. 
In a more methodical and scholarly manner, Kant 're- 
cognised— as did Leibniz before him— that the great 
taSc of modern philosophy,— which is not a ju^vince of 
science,— was to bring order and harmony into the con- 
flicting evidence of the separate sciences and the de- 
mands of pwactioal life. 

It was to be expiectcd that the great current of thought 
which sprang from the fountain-head in I.eibmz would 
<>’ain much in pweeision and pmrpose hy passing through 
the ordeal of Kant’s Critique. That Gorman piMosopihy 
did not specially apjpfly itself, however, to a solution of 
the more modest tasks which hotli Leihiiiz iiml Kiuit 
have assigned to it, may he attributed to a variety of 
reasons, the more important of which are the following ; 

The last hundred years have witnessed, in all Euro- 
pean countries, a great refoim of ideas, and m conse- 
quence the growth of a 3iew litoratiire. It would be a 
worthy task to examine which were in each country the 
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characteristic national features of this new life. In G-er- 
inany, wliicli at present alone interests us, the new life 
unfolded itself under the prominent-— though not the 
sole — inllueiice of classical learning, classica;! poetry, and 
classical art. The classical taste was the earlier, and 
by far the most pmi^'erful evidence that a new era had 
dawned. For those who aspired in thought or fancy to 
liberate themselves from the trammels of a miserable and 
crushed national existence, wdio looked for an ideal lib- 
erty where the real could not be had, who felt an aver- 
sion t5 that corporate action which had neither scope nor 
opportunity — the classical world, with its heroic person- 
ages, its self-reliant sages, its ideal of educating the indi- 
vidual into a complete work of art, of the unity of the 
beautiful and the good, had a peculiar fascination. It 
suited and nursed the feeling of solitariness, which must 
have con^ over great minds in that world of decay and 
wretchedness. This independence, this classical majesty 
and self-reliance, was not a feature of Leibnizes philoso- 
phy, with its accommodating tendencies, with its com- 
promises and its eclecticism, with its want of unity and 
of completeness. But it was the main and distinguish- 
ing featoe of the philosophy of Spinoza.^ Thus, with 
all their appreciation of Leibniz, the early representatives 
of the German renaissance, I^essing and Herder, com- 
bined an equal admiration for Spinoza^ and Goethe, 
though averse to the mathematical methods, and never 
a serious student of any system, confessed himself deeply 
influenced by Spinoza. 

The spirit of Spinoza^s philosophy, as opposed to that 

1 See Spinoza's Tractatus Foliticus, cap, 1, § 6 : “ Aiiimi libertas 
sen fortitudo privata virtus est ; iit imperii virtns securitas.” 
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of Leibniz, decided the development of modem German 
philosophy, as soon as the result of Kant’s criticism 
became more generally known, and when it was felt 
that the desired reconciliation of opposing ideas had 
either not been actually given or only placed in a 
shadowy distance. Kor very ditlert^nt reasons, Kant’s 
philosophy called for greater systeriiatisation and uni- 
fication, in the same way as Leibniz’s philosophy had 
done. Meanwhile, however, through the unsystematic 
thought of its poetical literature, the German mind 
had become familiar with the monistic doctrine bf 
Spinoza, with its lofty spirit of independence, and with 
; its rigorous mathematical method. The temptation waC 

too great not to apply a similar process to the solution of 
r the problems left by Kant. Both Kichte and Schelliug 

came early under the influence of Spinoza, and of those 
j writors who had revived the study of that forgotten and 

neglected thinker. The result only could prove to what 
extent this most tempting and fascinating of all enter- 
prises could really satisfy the speculative wants of the 
human mind. 

In looking upon Spinozism as a principle foreign or 
opposed to the spirit of Leibniz’s philosophy, we must 
not overlook the evident points of resemblance, as well 
as the deepening influence which the furnier has ex- 
it., ■ erted on speculative thought. "We do not intend to 

; refer to the theological character of Spinoza’s system—to 

its pantheism. M'hat we have in view is the attempt, 
which culminated in the system of Hegel, to give objec- 
tive or absolute knowledge — to discover a logical piin- 
ciple expressive of the central life- and power inheii'iit 
in all existing things. This attempt, fiitih^ as it appears 
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to many in the present day, but which . nevertheless 
was pursued and applauded with almos^t in conceivable 
ontlmsiasm, was not quite unsupported by Leibniz’s 
philosophy itself. 

AVe refer here to that side of Leibniz’s philosophy 
already alluded to— ^-viz., the doctrine that clear and 
logical thought was the highest stage of mental life, 
/iornpared with which perceiving and feeling were 
, merely subordinate or preparatory processes. Hence 
the desire to sublime everything into pure thought — 
to intellectualise and rationalise. If the trivialities of 
Wolifs school, and the platitudes of the popular phi- 
losophy of the “Aufklanmg,” could to some extent be 
fathered on Leibniz, it was a natural outcome of tliis 
view, that every suggestion by which the logical process 
of thought could be deepened and elevated without 
losing its^ clearness and strictness, was eagerly grasped. 
Something had been done in this direction by Kant, 
when he distinguished between reason and understand- 
ing, defining the former as the higher faculty and the 
home of tlie ideas, by which unity is brought into tlie 
rules of the understanding. In the further development 
of philosophy by Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, this de- 
sire to attain to a higher knowledge — to reach by thought 
the central unity of everything, — to show not merely the 
mathematical or mechanical connections, but to attain 
to some insight into the meaning or reason of things (to 
deal with what Leibniz termed the “contingent”), — 
played a prominent part, Hor was it likely that any- 
thing but the actual result would i^ermit of a final judg- 
ment as to how?- far these aspirations could be satisfied 
by phi]oso])liical thought. 

VIII. 
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In fhe course of these speculations, which finally 
strayed far away from the task wdiich Leihniz had set to 
philosophy, one idea more tlian any other shows the 
inherent defect of that great thinker’s teaching, and 
pomts out the direction in which an advance upon’him 
is possible. This idea, of which ScheUing may be con- 
sidered the principal though by no means the only ex- 
ponent, was an outcome of the new life which had been 
infused into German literature by the poetical and 
artistic genius of the nation. It came from great 
TpasH of novel hut unsystematic thought which was 
accunudated by the classical representatives of German 
poetry, and which found its expression in their works 
of lasting value. 

Before we dwell on this new and; invigorating ele- 
ment,— which it is difficult to define^lbut which never- 
theless has wrought the marvellous change which has 
come over philosophical thought during tliis century, — 
it may be well to realise the geographical distribution 
and localisation of philosophy since the age of Leibniz, 
the homes and the. wanderings of the speculative mind. 

Leibniz was a native of Saxony, and passed the greater 
part of his life in aSTorthern Germany, iii Hanover and 
Bcrlm. Wolff and the principal representatives of the 
“ Aufkliirung ” belonged to tiro same country. Lessing 
likewise came from Baxony, and lived very much in the 
same districts which had been frequented by Leibniz. 
With the whole body of thought, which was represented 
by Leibniz and Lessing, Kant was, however, only dis- 
tantly and imperfectly acquainted, lie lived secluded 
in Kbnigsherg, and though trained in Woltfs school he 
early became acquainted with Hewton’s natural philo- 
sophy. Herder: was likewise a native of East I’ruasiii, 
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and came early under tire influence of Eant. This North 
German, Saxon, and Prussian enltiiie was only one sid(‘. 
of the new life. Distant and independeht of it, the 
south and west of Germany produced and nursed the 
poetical genius of the nation. Haller and Lavater came 
from Switzerland, Wieland and Schiller from Snahia, 
Goethe from the Ehiiie. These two comparatiyely inde- 
pendent currents met in the centre of Germany, in Jena, 
and Wei^nar. Herder represented there the true Leih- 
ni^ian^spirit, though freed from the trammels of the 
system; Fichte the Saxon spirit trained in the school of 
!]^ant. Schiller and Schelling combined the poetical 
with the philosophical element, the former being the 
philosopher among the poets, the latter the poet among 
the philosophers. Goethe combined all the scattered ele- 
ments in his own mind, and absorbed them to the extent 
that they\mrc required for the development of his own 
genius. His was a creative mind. Among, the purely 
(contemplative or speculative minds, Schelling was the 
first who possessed genuine poetical feeling, and he 
therefore bronght to tbe great body of Leibnizian and 
Kantian tliouglit a novel element, that one in wlaich both 
those thinkers had beeii defective. He has thus hecomc 
the centre of a new movement. A knowledge of it is 
quite aKS important for the study of modern thought as is 
that of the principles of Leibniz’s philosophy. With 
Schelling we come upon the centre of a new phase of 
philosophic thought. 

We would step beyond the limits of our subject, and 
of the space allotted to us, if ^ve entered upon this most 
interesting phejiomenon in modern literature. Lut 
Schelling himself lias very frequently, especially in his 
. ‘ Ideeii zu ciiier Philosophic der Natur,’ 1797 (Works, 



voL ii.), refeiml to Leibniz, from wbom, novertiielcss, liis 
pliilosopliy differs so radically, that a discussion of the 
cliaracter, spirit, and aims of Leil)niz’s tbouglit cannot 
end without pointing to this most remarkable develop- 
ment of Leibniz’s system, which can with expial justice 
be called a reaction against its extreme individualism. 
Schelling says of Leibniz ; “ The first idea from, which 
he started was, that notions of external things spring iiff 
in the soul in virtue of its own nature as in an independent 
world, as if nothing existed hut God and the sou^; He 
still maintained in his last writings the absolute impo>ssi- 
bility that an external cause can act on the inner esscnc?^ 
of a mind, — maintained, in fact, that all vicissitudes, all 
changes of perceptions and conceptions in a mind, could 
only emanate from an inner principle.^’ 

It will at once he felt, when Leibniz’s cent^il idea is 
expressed in such words, how unsatisfactory it must be 
to one who is imi^ressed, not with the mechanical order, 
but with the moral, poetical, and religious signtficanco 
of this world and all things contained in it. Lor he will 
emphasise the unity and interdependence, rather than 
the individuality and independence, of all real things, 
and most of ail of those endowed wuth mind. He 
will not be satisfied with a system wliich dissolved the 
world into an infinity of microcosnivS, ]>etween which the 
only real comuiction is the iiitelleetiial order in the mind 
of their Creator ; and he will be rather in danger of fall- 
ing into the other extreme, the pantheism of Spinoza. 
Whether these two extremes can be successfully avoided, 
or whether it is the fate of all those -who sin.^mlate to be 
either individualists with Leibniz, or pantlnusts with 
Spinoza, is a question well worthy of (‘areful examintiiinn. 

The time is nast when the world ljeli(‘Wes tliat tin.*. 
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mystery of existence can be solved by any splendid 
divination or any grand intuition. We can say witli 
a grcEit thinker of our days, Herrmann Lotze : “After 
so lengtliy a historical develojnnent of philosophy, therti 
exists no merit of originality, but only that of accuracy.’’ 
But, ill what way have we to understand this accuracy 
and minuteness of examination? Hot otherwise than 
»as Leibniz did. Whoever claims to contribute to tlie 
solution%of the philosophical problem of the day, will 
liave<4o understand and handle it in the spirit of that 
great thinker. He will have to conceive the probiem 
,^s the reconciliation of different ways of thinking, as 
the unification of knowledge, or as the attempt to bring 
unitj^ and harmony into the scattered trains of thought, 
which are suppKed to us by the sciences on the one side, 
by practical life and its pursuits on the other. He will 
be fitted to assist or to succeed in this work in the same 
degree as he is able to enter into the peculiar aspects of 
thought, which the different sciences or practical inter- 
ests have established for themselves, and through which 
each has readied its present advanced stage of develop- 
ment. He will have to possess that love of metliod, lint 
likewise that universal sympathy with ail human endeav- 
ours, which was the great characteristic of Leibniz. 

It would be easy to collect together many names of 
English and foreign thinkers who, consciously or un- 
consciously, are actuated by this spirit, and are contrih- 
iiting to the solution of the great task. Hone of them 
probably ac(jepts tlie final positions contained in Leib- 
niz’s philosophy. Since his time the field of observation 
has grown much larger, but our view has extended 
more in depth than in width. Things whicli seemed 
plain and simple in the age of Leibniz have become 
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complex, and have revealed a mystery and significance 
then undreamed of. To express it in the language of 
Leibniz, the region of indistinct thought, the great half- 
illmninated storehouse of the soul, has played a greater 
part in modern thought and life than the system of 
Leibniz would credit it with. To nfany it has and holds 
the key to man’s place in the totality of things. Many 
believe that, in the depth and retirement of his owiif* 
soul, man is in immediate rapport with the cgjitre and 
living essence of all things, and they derive all fior^l, 
poetical, cand religious inspiration from that belief. This 
was the leading idea of Schelling when he wrote* ting 
Avords : In all of us dAvells a secret wonderful power, 
that of retiring out of the changes of time into our own 
innermost selves, freed from everything that came from 
outside, there to behold the Eternal under th^form of 
immutability. Such intuition is the innermost and most 
real experience on Avhich all depends that Ave knoAA’’ and 
believe of a spiritual world.” ^ 

It was not the opinion of Schelling, as it AA^'as of 
Spinoza before him and of Hegel after him, that avo are 
capable of translating into some logical or dialectic process 
this flight of the soul from the temporal and finite to the 
eternal and infinite, '^^’'e do not admire Iiim the less for 
that reason; and it is Avell to, note that lie, as little as 
Leibniz, though for difiercni 'n^asons, l<d‘t n fiuislied 
system of phiiosopliy. 

Nevertheless it is safe to pixHlict that the Iiuman 
mind AAdll not rest long contented Avitli the mere testimony 
of those Avho have come under the inlliuaieti of that 
higher poAver, and count themstdves among tin* ins])ired. 
Jio hixu even Avho is fully and practically assured of the 

b,:V .. ' 1 Seo,ScbeUing’s Works, vol. 1 1?. 318. 
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existence of tliis spiritual life and intercourse, there will 
still remain the desire to see a harmony established be- 
tween this inward tcstiiarony and the ' great mass of 
external evidence which seems so frequently to contra- 
dict it For him the conviction will be equally sacred 
that there is a reason and meaning in everything, and 
^Hhat the ultimate nature of the real, which includes 
•our own minds, has only imposed upon us such necessary 
thought»as are in harmony with it.”^ 

•Wmi this conviction within, the philosopher can 
approach his task in two distinct ways. Allowing 
iliat all knowledge is merely subjective or relative, he 
may nevertheless desire to examine more minutely than 
the theory of science or the practice of life is wont 
to do, what is the real meaning which we desire to 
express the general terms with which w’e descril.)e 
to ourselves real events or reflect upon them. He will 
not have to go very far in order to find that the simplest 
words, as we employ tliein in harmless confidence, con- 
tain contradictions which make them ambiguous, and 
inipoi't serious difficulties and troubles into our investi- 
gations. In order to become clear and thinkable, the 
notions to which they refer must in fact be changed or 
remodelled, curtailed or amplified, as the case may be. 
The result will he a set of fundamental or metaphysical 
notions. . They will differ from those which we trustfully 
receive through the general usage of language, and which 
bring with them the concealed contradictions which 
reveal themselves usually at the end of our analysis. 
This first and formal task has been clearly defined by 
Herhart, and has after him been handled with remark- 
able suggestiveness by Lotze. It is needless to point 
1 See Lotze, Metaphysik, p. 183. 





out him closely such an undertaking agrees witli the 
intentions of Leibniz, 

But there is a second ai^ erpally inipoi'tant task 
before tlie philosopher of to-day. The range of external 
observation and of scientific truth, leased upon the. 
mechanical connection of things, hits increased so much 
since the time of Leibniz, and has advanced so much 
by following the lines pointed out by him, that nothiugr 
need he said in recommendation of exact research. But 
the external signs and evidence of the central s^iity.cd 
power which lives in the human mind— owing to whicli 
Leibniz conceived it as a microcosm in the macrocohn— 
have grown to a still greater degree, hf ow, although v e 
may think it impossible to reach, by pure thought, to 
an adcfpiate or useful expression of that spiritual unity, 
of which the moral, poetical, and religious phenomena 
are the outcome, there exist in the history of mankind, 
and In the life of every individual, nnmberless events in 
whicli the working of the spirit manifests itself. These 
the philosopher has to look upon as facts, not to be 
judged by some preconceived standard, or explained 
away for the benefit of a purely mechanical theory of 
things, but in the true Leilmiziaii spirit, with the desire 
to fold out what is the peculiar character and essence 
of tliat central life which they exhibit. In this sense 
X^otze has written his great work, ' IMicivcosmiLy and hi> 
has done this in conscious recognition of the Ijtjginuing 
rv,«nA bv Herder in his celebrated « Ideas lowanls a 



